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Statistics . . . 

In this issue we are giving space (and quite a 
lot of it) to publication of an address by the chairman 
of the Oral Deaf Adults Section of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf. In all likeli¬ 
hood our readers will be offering comments of their 
own, so we will confine ourselves to one assertion: 

. . the Convention of Instructors of the Deaf, which 
is largely composed of deaf teachers of the deaf, 
most of whom advocate the use of the language of 
signs and fingerspelling ...” 

This is an example of the many false and mis¬ 
leading statements bandied about in ODAS and AGB 
propaganda directed at parents of deaf children and 
other groups. As an amateur “statistician” we would 
like to offer the following rebuttal to the implication 
that the American Instructors of the Deaf is an or¬ 
ganization controlled by deaf teachers: 

The January 1966 issue of American Annals of 
the Deaf (on page 352) summarizes statistics on Amer¬ 
ican schools and classes for the deaf as of October 31, 
1965. Of 6,129 members of the educational staffs, 
only 585 were listed as being deaf. 

The Report of the Proceedings of the 42d Meet¬ 
ing of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf (in the Treasurer’s Report on page 15) gives a 
total membership of 2,789 for 1965. 

Let’s suppose all 565 deaf members of the edu¬ 
cational staffs held membership in the American In¬ 
structors of the Deaf. That would constitute roughly 
one fifth (or 20%) of the membership—which would 
fall far short of making it “largely composed of deaf 
teachers of the deaf.” And we wonder what basis is 
used for the implication that most of the deaf teach¬ 
ers advocate the use of the language of signs for 
instructional purposes. 

Michigan Appoints Executive Director 

On August 1, 1966, John R. Smucker assumed 
duties of executive director of the Michigan Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf. This is probably the first instance 
of a state association of the deaf having such a full¬ 


time director. The Michigan Association is now an 
agency of the Michigan United Fund. The new MAD 
office will be located in Flint and will serve the en¬ 
tire state. 

Beginning in 1967, Mr. Smucker will also be an 
assistant director of the Michigan Association for Bet¬ 
ter Hearing. The Michigan Association of the Deaf 
will have three representatives on the MABH board. 
In an early issue we hope to have a story on the work¬ 
ings of the new setup, both as to the MAD’s partici¬ 
pation in the Michigan United Fund and its MABH 
interrelationship. 

The Washington Scene 

Although several hearings have been held on pro¬ 
posed legislation affecting the deaf, it seemed un¬ 
likely that the current session of Congress would take 
final action on any of the measures. As we go to 
press, we have received word that the Carey bill to 
provide a “model secondary school for the deaf” was 
passed by both the House and the Senate and is now 
on President Johnson’s desk awaiting his signature. 

We understand that announcement of the site 
of the National Technical Institute for the Deaf is be¬ 
ing held up until at least November 1 due to the com¬ 
mittee’s desire to review all proposals thoroughly fol¬ 
lowing site visits. 

We also understand that the newly-appointed 
National Advisory Committee on Education of the 
Deaf is marking time until action on the NTID site 
inasmuch as some members of the Advisory Commit¬ 
tee are still serving on the NTID Committee. 

Letters to the Editor 

As we have pointed out several times, expres¬ 
sions of opinion contained in Letters to the Editor 
printed in THE DEAF AMERICAN do not necessarily 
reflect the views of the editor. Neither do such state¬ 
ments express the “official” policies of the National 
Association of the Deaf. This is a basic rule of jour¬ 
nalism and has particular application to any organi¬ 
zation which maintains an official publication. 
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In Van's Valley Since 1846 . . . 


The Georgia School For The Deaf At Cave Spring 

By HELEN E. MUSE 



AERIAL VIEW OF CAMPUSES—In this composite aerial view of the campuses, the expansive grounds 
can be better comprehended. The larger unit has more buildings, but the smaller unit also has the 428- 
acre farmlands lying adjacent to it. Unseen in the small unit are the vast fields, the dairy and agri¬ 

cultural section, the forested area and the lakes which are also there. In the larger unit can be seen 
the surveyed and cleared hillside where the new girls dormitory now stands. The dormitory was ready 
for occupancy this fall. In the lower, right hand corner can be seen the rock-castle-like entrance to the 
cave. Though small, it contains a wealth of beauty in chandelier-like stalactites and colorful stalagmites. 
Careful study will also reveal forms of quartz and calcite, some marble and not a little flintstone and 
sandstone. Volcanic, metamorphic and sedimentary rock forms all are evident. Igneous veins are obvious 
in marble formations. Indian artifacts and stone age implements have been found near the cave, and 
it is used for study by students during geology classes. Just to the left of the cave's entrance is the 

nat H/® ,ly ‘ fed swim rning Pool. The cave's spring supplies thousands of gallons of water an hour, 

and ? ? lty s a P d the school's water supply is obtained from it. The foreground is also the site of the 
small but beautiful Rolater Park where students from GSD hold picnics and gatherings. Because of 
expansive land holdings, there is no crowding and buildings are well-ventilated in a natural way. 
Modern units such as the boys dormitories lying atop the hillside next to the athletic stadium or field 
and the new elementary and high school unit easily identified by the network of skylights on the roof 
stand out as portraying constructive progress on the campus. Colorful, green lawns, verdant growth in 
the form of planted bushes and shrubs and the natural landscaping of majestic trees that grew of their 
own accord all help to make the campus a beautiful, long-remembered one. 


First called “The Georgia Asylum for 
the Deaf and Dumb,” then “The Institu¬ 
tion for the Education of the Deaf and 
Dumb,” and finally as it is now known, 
the Georgia School for the Deaf at Cave 
Spring, Georgia, has grown from a crude, 
one-room log cabin to an impressive plant 
that now has 52 buildings. Divided into 
two units, there is a total of just over 500 
acres of land—the two campuses totaling 
79 acres and the farm lands, 428 acres. 
This combined real property makes it the 
largest school for the deaf east of the 
Mississippi River. In student enrollment, 
it likewise has grown. The original struc¬ 
ture housed only four scholars while the 
present enrollment of nearly 600 pupils 
would easily be exceeded were it not for 
a lack of housing facilities for those on 
the long and steadily growing waiting list. 
The school has the largest student body 
of any residential school for the deaf in 
the United States. 

The Georgia School for the Deaf is lo¬ 
cated in northwest Georgia, in a small 
crossroads hamlet lying in what is known 
as Van’s Valley. Van’s Valley, in turn, 
is a verdant vale situated in the lake- 
dotted, forest-covered reaches of the low- 
lying foothills characteristic of the famed 
Piedmont region just above the Fall Line 
of the Appalachian and Blue Ridge moun¬ 
tain ranges. Here, in the earliest years 
of the nineteenth century, even before the 
Cherokee Indian tribes had been dis¬ 
possessed of their lands and driven west¬ 
ward over the historical “trail of tears,” 
white settlers began to build and develop 
plantations. Many of their large ante 
bellum mansions still stand amidst the 
rolling hillsides. Those pioneers brought 
to the roadsides of Cave Spring, Georgia, 
an essence of colonial fortitude and graced 
their homes with the simplicity and or¬ 
nateness of Grecian pillared beauty and 
architecture. Other homes, built in the 
locality during later decades, are elab¬ 
orate with Victorian gingerbread trim, 
with dormered windows and cupolas, with 
expansive verandas and numerous fire¬ 
place chimneys in evidence. Still others 
clung to early American, Georgian or 
Provincial forms of architectural con¬ 
struction. Buildings on the school campus 
are predominantly of Georgian or Colonial 
style in keeping with surroundings. 

The school has often been called iso¬ 
lated because of its rural location. Yet 
this small village where it has been built, 
since the townsmen have persistently re¬ 
fused to allow commercialism and ex¬ 
cessive industrialization to creep in and 
take over, has maintained a classical, na¬ 
tural splendor. There is an aura of warm 
personal interest that reaches out and 
encompasses everyone associated with the 
school. Because the impersonal coldness 
of the mainstream of life, characteristic 
of metropolitan or big city living, is en- 
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tirely lacking in the environment, between 
the staff members of the school and the 
townspeople exists a strong bond of fel¬ 
lowship and friendship, and a large per¬ 
cent of the Cave Spring population serves 
the school in some capacity or another. 

During settlement of the region, church 
factions grew strong and each denom¬ 
ination built a school for the children of 
its parishioners. One of the schools was 
the Hearn Academy. When 0. P. Fannin, 
the assistant principal of the Hearn 
School, was asked to undertake the edu¬ 
cation of four deaf children from a fam¬ 
ily that lived nearby, he resigned his posi¬ 
tion and set up a classroom in the primi¬ 
tive log cabin standing behind the acad¬ 
emy’s main building. Thus, the Georgia 
School for the Deaf was founded by his 
singular act in the year 1846. It was the 
tenth school for the deaf established in 
the United States. 

Prior to Mr. Fannin’s originating a 


meeting place for instruction, deaf chil¬ 
dren throughout the state were transported 
at government expense to Hartford, Con¬ 
necticut, to study at the American School 
for the Deaf, the first founded in the na¬ 
tion. But parents, reluctant to part with 
their children for prolonged periods of 
time, knowing they would be a great dis¬ 
tance from home, pleaded with the state 
legislature to establish a permanent 
school in Georgia. Consequently, when 
Mr. Fannin approached the legislative 
body for government support, appropria¬ 
tions were immediately voted for and a 
few years later a large brick structure 
rose on an eight-acre plot of ground pur¬ 
chased from the Hearn Academy. This 
was the first durable building and it has 
been renovated and enlarged on various 
occasions. Known as Fannin Hall in honor 
of the school’s founder, it now stands 
somewhat changed but still echoing to the 
sounds and the laughter of deaf students 
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HISTORICAL MARKER—Superintendent Fred L. Sparks (left) and Dr. A. P. Jarrell/ director of the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation in the Georgia 
State Department of Education are shown standing before and beside the historical marker located in front of Fannin Hall. The marker is located at the 
probable site of the original log cabin structure that served as the first Georgia School for the Deaf. (Dr. Jarrell is also assistant state superintendent of 
schools and immediate past president of the National Rehabilitation Association. He recently returned from Germany where he was an honored participant 
at an international rehabilitation meeting.) 


that have traversed its halls for over a 
century. 

Realizing his lack of knowledge of 
methods of teaching the deaf, Mr. Fannin 
spent a year in preparation at the Amer¬ 
ican School. There, he studied diligently 
under the excellent guidance of the Rev¬ 
erend Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet and Lau¬ 
rent Clerc, the young deaf Frenchman who 
had come from France to help Reverend 
Gallaudet found the American School. 
Following completion of his training, Mr. 
Fannin returned to Cave Spring and be¬ 
gan his teaching in earnest. He also in¬ 
terested a Mr. J. B. Edwards in his work, 
and Mr. Edwards became the first deaf 
teacher of the deaf in Georgia. 

When he retired in 1858, Mr. Fannin 
left an admirable record as a teacher, 
principal and superintendent. To his titles 
should be added that of benefactor, for he 
succeeded in drawing others into the field 
of work, helping the deaf immeasurably 
in their quest for a place in society as 
useful, competent, acceptable citizens in 
doing so. It is interesting to note, too, 
that all through the years of the past cen¬ 
tury many of the staff and faculty mem¬ 
bers have been products of the posterity 
of the early pioneers in the education of 
the deaf in the state of Georgia. Cave 
Spring honored him by naming one of its 
principal sideroads Fannin Street. 

In the few years before the Civil War 
began, two other men, S. F. Dunlop and 
William D. Cook, served as superinten¬ 
dents. In 1862, the school was closed for 
the duration of the war, and it was not 
reopened until 1867. Because Sherman’s 
devastating march through Georgia moved 
down from Tennessee through the valley, 
the Georgia School undoubtedly is the 


only school for the deaf in the United 
States to withstand bombardment and the 
ravages of actual warfare. When Mr. Wes¬ 
ley 0. Connor returned in 1867 to reopen 
the school, he reportedly found the class¬ 
rooms a shambles. Though the buildings, 
under control of Confederate and Federal 
troops at different times, were not much 
damaged, warfare had taken its toll. Mr. 
Connor faced the herculean task of re¬ 
converting the place from service as a 
hospital back to a school again. He per¬ 
formed the change rapidly and the school 
once more grew strong and further expan¬ 
sion took place on an enthusiastic scale. 

Past records, reports and comments 
show that Mr. Connor had deep insight in¬ 
to the manifold problems of adjustment to 
labor and the need for vocational training 
on the part of the deaf. Under his leader¬ 
ship, vocational training began at the 
school. The first printshop was set up; 
a buggy, wagon and harness construction 
unit grew and the teaching of the black¬ 
smith’s trade developed. By 1901, voca¬ 
tional courses in gardening and agricul¬ 
ture, shoemaking, painting and drawing, 
woodcarving, woodworking and carpentry 
were also made a part of the curriculum. 
Surprisingly, the printshop, begun in 1874, 
became so immediate a success, the fol¬ 
lowing year it was printing the town 
newspaper, The Cave Spring Enterprise. 
Since the closing years of the Industrial 
Revolution and the beginning of the ma¬ 
chine age comprised the era, Mr. Con¬ 
nor’s activities reveal foresight and com¬ 
prehension of the need for a progressive 
type of education carrying over and on 
from the older liberal arts format of strict 
academic training only to the then-grow¬ 
ing idea of trade and vocational education. 


Mr. Connor brought the essential quality 
of equilibrium of learning to the school’s 
curriculum, and the asset has p.oved to 
be a balancing factor which has remained 
firmly entrenched, growing stronger with 
the passing of each decade. 

Altogether Mr. Connor gave 60 years 
of service to the deaf of Georgia. For 43 
of those 60 years he served as school 
superintendent, making his the longest ten¬ 
ure on record. During his years of asso¬ 
ciation, Mr. Connor gathered a marvelous 
collection of rocks and minerals. Just re¬ 
cently it was given to Berry College in 
Rome, Georgia, where each item has 
been carefully classified and catalogued, 
and a standing invitation to view it has 
been extended to the students and faculty 
of the Georgia School for the Deaf. 

In 1916, Mr. James Coffee Harris took 
over the reins of superintendency. It 
proved to be a difficult time in which to 
maintain administrative control. His en¬ 
tire term in office was fraught with diffi¬ 
culties. He faced the trying years of 
World War I, the flu epidemic that fol¬ 
lowed, the tragic problems of the so- 
called “roaring twenties’’ when intemper¬ 
ate speculation, soaring costs and ill-fated 
real estate bonanzas led eventually to the 
shocking stock market crash, destruction 
of the national economy and the dismal 
depression of the early thirties. Unable 
to acquire needed allocations, the only 
building that rose during his 21-year term 
was the school hospital which was com¬ 
pleted in 1931. As it was, he strove to 
build a strong educational policy for the 
school, to supply the children with good 
teachers, to improve needed facilities and 
utilities and to carry on the magnificent 
work of former superintendents. 
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SUPERINTENDENT—Fred L. Sparks, Jr., took over 
reins as superintendent of the Georgia School for 
the Deaf in 1961. Prior to that he built up a 
long and illustrious career as an educator of the 
deaf. He has been a teacher at the North Carolina 
School for the Deaf and vocational principal at 
the West Virginia School for the Deaf and Blind. 
Following service in the U. S. Army during World 
War II, Mr. Sparks became vice-principal then 
superintendent-principal of the Central New York 
School for the Deaf at Rome, N. Y. He also 
served as a consultant on the Education of the 
Deaf, State University of New York, College for 
Teachers, and again as consultant. Education and 
Rehabilitation of the Deaf, Association for Crippled 
Children and Adults of New York State. In addi¬ 
tion, he has held several directorships and trustee¬ 
ships of various associations, institutions, councils, 
and conventions affiliated in some way to his 
work as an educator of the deaf. Mr. Sparks, 
born in Gaffney, South Carolina, attended Clemson 
University—from which he received his bachelor's 
degree in education. He did his graduate work 
at Gallaudet College and received a master of 
arts degree upon completion of the course. In re¬ 
cent years, he has furthered graduate studies on 
a doctoral level at Penn State Summer School and 
Syracuse University in New York. Since coming 
to GSD, he has been active in social and civic 
affairs, serving as an elder of the Cave Spring 
Presbyterian Church, in the Ruritan, as a member 
of the Floyd County Rotary and also as a member 
of the executive board Regional Board of Boy 
Scouts, Red Cross, Mental Health Association, 
and the Rome-Floyd County Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. On an educational scale, participation in 
various units shows active membership in the 
National Education Association, the Georgia Edu¬ 
cation Association, the American Instructors of 
the Deaf, National Rehabilitation Association, the 
Council of Exceptional Children and as Editor for 
the Georgia Hearing and Speech Association and 
THE SCHOOL HELPER. Mr. Sparks has read 
papers at various meetings and taken an avid 
interest in the doings of conventions of other asso¬ 
ciations and is the speaker before almost every 
group which have been in some way concerned 
with the education of the deaf. Certainly he has 
made a tremendous effort to give the Georgia 
School a place of national prominence. Mr. Sparks 
married the former Hazelene Campbell, a talented 
teacher of the deaf, whom he met while both 
were instructors at the North Carolina School for 
the Deaf. They have two children—Mrs. Martha 
Sparks Ludden who resides in South Carolina, and 
Richard Sparks who is a student at his father's 
alma mater, Clemson University. 

Mr. Clayton H. Hollingsworth, upon be¬ 
coming superintendent in 1937, faced an 
imperative need for a program to further 
rebuilding, to make needed repairs of run¬ 
down units and to plan and carry out the 
construction of all possible new units 
that could be acquired through legislative 
approval. Fortunately the Federal agen¬ 
cy, the Works Projects Administration, 
came to his aid and the grants added to 
state appropriations, helped bring his 
building plan to a completion. Buildings 
rose, renovations were made quickly and 
future plans for long-term growth and ex¬ 
pansion were laid out. 

Mr. Hollingsworth was fortunate to be 
superintendent during the presidential 
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terms of Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry 
S Truman, for he profited from Federal 
programs as well as from the general 
upswing of the national economy. The 
dreary years of the Great Depression had 
given way to a new prosperity, a growing 
interest in nationalism and a more scien¬ 
tific approach to sociological problems. 
Out of the melee of the population ex¬ 
plosion following World War II came a 
new trend in education. Revealed was the 
obvious truth that education is the key 
to hoped for and continued prosperity; 
that the learned and trained mind can 
well extend its learning to train other 
minds; that mental potential, aided by 
manual dexterity, will further industriali¬ 
zation and bring a nation even greater 
recompense through stable employment 
and productivity. Hence, the growing need 
for technology was evidently necessary for 
the deaf the same as for the hearing. As 
a result, vocational education once more 
developed a position of nationwide im¬ 
portance. With the enthusiastic aid of Mr. 
John L. Caple who was the vocational 
principal, Mr. Hollingsworth formulated 
wise concepts adaptable to the deaf, in¬ 
troduced elective and extension courses, 
developed new fields and brought in mod¬ 
ern machines and methods for learning 
trades. The vocational department at 
GSD thrived, was given impetus and grew 
under their joint direction. Today, it is 
one of the finest to be found in a school 
for the deaf. 

Because construction of public buildings 
generally takes place over a considerable 
length of time, the addition of dormitories, 
the new elementary and high school, 
added school wings, shop buildings and 
activity halls continued during the super¬ 
intendencies of Mr. Alfred L. Davis and 
Mr. S. A. Newton, who served as succes¬ 
sive administrative heads after Mr. Hol¬ 
lingsworth’s retirement. The building pro¬ 
gram is still going on and the present 


superintendent, Mr. Fred L. Sparks, Jr., 
is endeavoring to bring lately begun 
structures to completion. The new girls 
dormitory now under way is to be ready 
for occupancy within a short time. 

The school has grown by tremendous 
leaps and bounds during the last few 
decades. At the beginning, the log cabin 
used rented for a meager two dollars a 
month. Fannin Hall was built on an eight- 
acre plot bought for a mere $30 an acre, 
and the annual budget at the time was 
only $4,590. Both real estate values and 
budgets grew steadily, and by the turn 
of the century the land and buildings 
reached an approximate assessed evalua¬ 
tion of $100,000. In 1939, after the Works 
Projects Administration completed its 
project, the evaluation was set at $600,000. 
One can view with pride today the fact 
that, falling short of a few thousand dol¬ 
lars, the assessed evaluation of the lands 
and buildings of the Georgia School for 
the Deaf stands near the astronomical 
figure of five million dollars ($4,994,641)— 
with an overall budget or maintenance ap¬ 
propriation exceeding a million dollars 
annually. Knowing this, a person can truly 
appreciate what has been done to bring 
good educational facilities to the deaf of 
Georgia. 

All the above, however, was not ac¬ 
complished easily. Interference by unbe¬ 
lieving individuals in the government and 
in other fields of work often led to refusal 
to allot needed funds. Too, there were 
those who questioned the wisdom of try¬ 
ing to educate the deaf, who orally criti¬ 
cized them as being unworthy and unfit 
to have such great sums deemed expedi¬ 
ent to the cause. No one would question 
that today. To see young men and women 
graduate, obtain good positions and be¬ 
come respectable, self-supporting, taxpay¬ 
ing citizens shows the amount of the trust 
has been returned a thousandfold! 

Assuredly, too, all this was not the 



FANNIN HALL—Named for the Georgia School's founder, this building was begun in 1847. Since con¬ 
struction of the original unit, wings have been added and alterations have done away with rambling 
verandas, extensive Victorian trim, cupolas and dormered windows, fireplace chimneys. Still in use, it 
houses the superintendent's offices, the business offices and the superintendent's and principal's living 
quarters. During the Civil War, the building was used as a hospital by both Confederate and Union 
troops. A sturdy, effective building, it remains a landmark of beauty and usefulness. 
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GIRLS DORMITORY—The new girls dormitory while under construction. Now completed, four white 
pillars grace its facade giving it a timely beauty. 


work of superintendents alone. Every per¬ 
son who has had a part in the growth of 
the school and in the education of the stu¬ 
dents has been and is an integral ex¬ 
ponent of this entity—the school for 
Georgia’s deaf. Valiant, patiently cour¬ 
ageous people have taken part. Great 
teachers and educators, humanitarian 
minds and philanthropical souls, sacri¬ 
ficing natures have all joined hands across 
the years to open the door of knowledge 
to the deaf child, to help him over the 
rough course to attainment of mental, 
physical, moral and spiritual development. 
Such self-effacing people who never seek 
personal aggrandizement or reward are to 
be blessed eternally. 

Control of the school has always been 
directly governmental, although it has 
been moved from time to time to different 
departments within the framework of state 
jurisdiction. At first, a group of Commis¬ 
sioners made up the body of governors. 
In 1868, after the Civil War, a new setup 
known as the Board of Trustees was 
formed. This division handled school poli¬ 
cies and regulations until 1937, when di¬ 
rectorial power was placed under the 
Board of Public Welfare. The final change 
came in 1943, when programming began 
to take part under the direction of the 
State Board of Education where it unques¬ 
tionably belongs. It is still controlled by 
the Department of Education, supervised 
by the Division of Vocational Rehabilita¬ 
tion. So successful has been this pro¬ 
cedure that other state schools have sought 
to study the framework of administration. 
All final appropriations, however, are ap¬ 
proved and allocated by the state legis¬ 
lature which controls the expenditure of 
tax monies provided for the support of 
Georgia’s school system. 

The school’s present superintendent, Mr. 
Fred L. Sparks, Jr., who cherishes his 
rightful identity of “champion of the deaf 
teacher, houseparents and deaf staff- 
member, who believes in the product of 
educating the deaf,” has been associated 
with the education of the deaf in some 
capacity or another for over 25 years. 
He has been a teacher, a principal and a 
superintendent in different schools through¬ 
out the United States. Having acquired 
experience at all levels, he has thorough 
cognizance of the problems which are 
characteristic of the different offices held. 


Since coming to the Georgia School in 
1981, Mr. Sparks has traveled extensively, 
attended meetings, conventions and con¬ 
ferences in an effort to bring the work of 
the Georgia School to a place of wide¬ 
spread prominence. He has put GSD in 
the national limelight and has accorded 
the state, the school and the children a 
great service by doing so. 

Mr. Sparks has formulated his own edu¬ 
cational creed which, generally speaking, 
fosters the belief that the deaf child should 
be prepared in every possible measure to 
adjust according to his ability to the world 
of hearing people. To facilitate this 
premise, because the child must remain 
on the campus for nine months of the 
year, he needs to find the school a second 
home in order to develop family interests. 
He also needs to acquire academic and 
vocational training which will enable him 
to earn a living, to grow from the stand¬ 
point of sportsmanship, fair play and co¬ 
operation, to further spiritual develop¬ 
ment, reverence for his Creator and 
familial church creeds, as well as love, 
honor and respect for his native country. 
As a well-informed citizen, the deaf indi¬ 
vidual needs to learn to contribute to so¬ 
ciety those attributes which make for citi¬ 
zenship of top quality. These are noble 
aspirations and because they are aided 
and abetted in acquisition and following 
in purpose by the teachers and staff alike, 
the students at the Georgia School for the 
Deaf are being educated wisely and well. 

Of the two principals, Mr. John L. 
Caple and Mr. Eugene Perdue, Sr., Mr. 
Caple has been with the school longest. 
He has given sincere years of service, 
helped develop the vocational department 
and has been principal of the larger school 
unit since 1947. He first came to GSD 
in 1933 and taught for two years before 
taking over as vocational principal. For 
a short time, between the years of 1941 
and 1947, Mr. Caple left to take over 
the superintendency of the Arkansas 
School for the Deaf, then to work in the 
Little Rock Technical High School. His 
return to the Georgia School was a for¬ 
tunate and needed turn of affairs. 

Mr. Caple’s quiet firmness, his flexibil¬ 
ity and his deep understanding of the 
children and their problems have granted 
him a stature of calm and dependable 
strength. For years he has been ap¬ 


proached by an endless number of students 
for counsel and guidance, and his ready 
advice and warm enthusiasm have always 
left the children feeling that they have 
found a strong and reliable friend in him. 
This aura of harmony lends itself to the 
teaching staff likewise and makes for 
better overall rapport and discipline. 

Mr. Perdue, who has been with the 
school only a short time, was educated 
in Floyd County (the county in which Cave 
Spring is located), and prior to coming to 
GSD, he served as principal of other 
Georgia schools as well as in a school 
in South Carolina. His enthusiasm and 
boundless energy have brought to the 
campus a renewed interest in progressive 
learning and education. 

Education at GSD has been depart¬ 
mentalized into four general categories. 
The primary department receives begin¬ 
ning students, and upon entry each child 
is carefully examined and evaluated in an 
effort to ascertain degree of deafness, 
mental ability and other possible physical 
handicaps. The children are taught the 
rudiments of speech and those who have 
residual hearing are given auditory in 
addition to oral training. In the inter- 



PRINCIPAL — John L. Caple, principal of the 
Georgia School for the Deaf, has been associated 
with the work of educating the deaf for over 35 
years. He has served ably on the faculties and 
administrative staffs of the Arkansas School for 
the Deaf, the Oregon School for the Deaf and the 
Georgia School for the Deaf. Born in Bauxite, 
Arkansas, Mr. Caple received his early education 
there. He was graduated with a bachelor's degree 
in education from the University of Florida, and 
later received his master's degree in special edu¬ 
cation from Gallaudet College. Mr. Caple is well 
known for his versatility with the language of signs 
and he has served as an interpreter at confer¬ 
ences and conventions all over the country. At 
the Georgia School, he is well-remembered for his 
enthusiastic buildup of the vocational department 
while serving as vocational principal. Under his 
guidance and with his help, it has become one of 
the finest in the nation's schools for the deaf. 
Active in civic and social affairs, Mr. Caple serves 
as leader for the deaf children from GSD who be¬ 
long to the Cave Spring Methodist Church. He 
also participates in fund drives. Boy Scout work 
and in the Cave Spring Ruritan. In addition to 
these numerous local activities, he is a member 
of long standing in tin National Education Asso¬ 
ciation, the Georgia Education Association, the 
Council of Exceptional Children, the American In¬ 
structors of the Deaf and he attends contemporary 
conventions and conferences in an effort to keep 
astride oroqressive means of educating the deaf. 
Mr. and Mrs. Caple have one daughter, Mrs. 
Suzanne Caple Vann, who is a teacher in the 
Federal program "Head Start." 
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PR INTSHOP—Students are shown at work in the printshop where they learn printing and offset. So 
efficient and capable have students become under expert instruction/ they have taken on the responsibility 
of printing government material, local civic programs and state department brochures. 



CHARM CLASS—The Georgia School for the Deaf is undoubtedly one of the few schools in the United 
States which has a licensed instructor of cosmetology and a certified course which the stuednts, upon 
completion, follow up with a state board of cosmetology examination. Many of GSD's students have 
become successful beauticians and not a few own their own businesses. Charm, a related subject, is 
taught in the course. 


mediate department, the oral program is 
continued except where a pronounced lack 
of ability to cope with speech and speech¬ 
reading (lipreading) is evident. For the 
less fortunate children, the manual method 
of teaching is used. In the advanced de¬ 
partment or the high school, the need to 
prepare students for college and to im¬ 
part all possible additional information to 
those not preparing for a higher educa¬ 
tion, makes it imperative to use whatever 
method best suits the situation. 

Students in all departments are well- 
grounded in the fields of language and 
English (sentence structure, grammar and 
punctuation, composition and vocabulary 
building) since language and related sub¬ 
ject matter is so great a challenge to the 
deaf child and is his main problem from 
an educational standpoint. In the inter¬ 
mediate department, the general curricu¬ 
lum includes language training, reading, 
arithmetic, social studies and science. 
In the high school, fields of learning take 
on definite identification. In English and 
literature—world, American and English 
literature are covered; at a higher level, 
algebra and some geometry augment 
mathematics; in social studies, Georgia 
history, American history, global geogra¬ 
phy, world history and civics and govern¬ 
ment are covered; in science, general sci¬ 
ence, physiology, biology and physical sci¬ 
ence are studied. The last subject is a 
basic course in earth history, chemistry, 
physics, geology and astronomy, a field 
just recently introduced. 

Such a strong curriculum as mentioned 
above meets requirements and both the 
elementary and the high school depart¬ 
ments have been given full accreditation 
by the Georgia Accrediting Commission. 
Even so, effort is being made continually 
to keep raising standards, to keep apace 
with changing trends in modern education. 
This is not easy in a school for the deaf, 
but it is being attempted at all levels. 
The resultant impact of such a program 
is well illustrated in the fact that recent 
years have seen larger numbers of grad¬ 
uates meeting requirements for entry to 
Gallaudet College. Others have succeeded 
in gaining admittance to vocational 
schools, colleges of cosmetology and art 
schools. 

The vocational department offers train¬ 
ing in 12 general and numerous related 
fields. These include art (creative, com¬ 
mercial, advertising and dress designing), 
body and fender work, business practices 
(IBM, office machines and typing), cos¬ 
metology (beauty culture and charm), 
home economics (cooking, sewing and 
child care), laundry and dry cleaning, 
masonry, power sewing, printing and off¬ 
set, shoe repair, upholstery, woodworking 
(cabinet making and carpentry). The stu¬ 
dents are trained in all vocations by com¬ 
petent, experienced teachers. They fol¬ 
low up this training by becoming usefully 
employed in the various fields of work. 

Physical education is an important part 
of the school’s curriculum. The older boys 
participate in three major sports—football, 
basketball and track. The football team 


averages eight interscholastic games a 
year and letters are given for outstanding 
performance. The boys also take part in 
basketball tournaments and track meets. 
Many are holders of gold and silver 
medals and letters. Sports for the girls 
at both the elementary and varsity levels 
include basketball, softball, volleyball, 
bowling and track and they also have an 
active team of cheerleaders. All the stu¬ 
dents take swimming lessons. There is an 
annual swimming meet and Field Day af¬ 
ter which ribbons and certificates of 
merit are given for excellence in different 
sports events. In addition to school 
awards, the students are the proud pos¬ 
sessors of numerous trophies which fill 
two display cabinets to the overflowing. 
They have been given for regional cham¬ 
pionships at district and state athletic 
meets. 


On an extracurricular basis, social life 
includes annual parties, balls, festivals, 
dramatic presentations and the much 
looked - forward - to junior - senior prom. 
There is also a regular movie schedule 
where Captioned Films of late productions 
are shown. Students of the senior high 
school classes have a chapter of the Jun¬ 
ior NAD-GAD, and most of the boys and 
[iris are active Boy or Girl Scouts. They 
also go on field trips, camping trips, and 
many a weekend is spent hiking around 
GSD’s extensive grounds, exploring the 
nearby cave or fishing in one of the 
school’s three lakes. 

Special educational projects have not 
been many but they have been important 
and widespread resulting in unusually ex¬ 
tensive influence. The first was prob¬ 
ably the development of a text for teach¬ 
ing grammar to the deaf compiled and 
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BUSINESS PRACTICES—Girls and boys learn to 
use different machines in the business course. 
Many graduates have gone on to take important 
and responsible jobs in banking firms, trust com¬ 
panies and in offices. They learn banking ma¬ 
chine operation, keypunch work, IBM and typing 
skills. 


written by Mr. Fannin. During the twen¬ 
tieth century, however, the Georgia School 
for the Deaf has become known as the 
home of “straight language for the deaf*’ 
as a result of the pioneering of the late 
Edith M. Fitzgerald’s key and method for 
teaching straight language to the deaf. 
The Fitzgerald Key has received inter¬ 
national acclaim as a breakthrough in 
the difficult procedure of teaching the deaf 
child the mechanics of sentence structure. 
Miss Fitzgerald remained only a short 
time at the Georgia School, but she be¬ 
came closely associated in her work with 
Dr. Marie Sewell Kennard, who collabo¬ 
rated with her on several pamphlets— 
producing brochures of extreme im¬ 
portance in several fields of subject mat¬ 
ter. When Miss Fitzgerald left, Dr. Ken¬ 
nard carried on her work and she is now 
nationally recognized as an authority on 
the Fitzgerald Key and the method used 
to teach straight language to the deaf. 
In 1964, Gallaudet College bestowed on 
her an honorary doctorate in recognition 
of her long years of service and for the 
great contribution she made to further 


the education of the deaf. Now retired, 
Dr. Kennard lives a short distance from 
the school and she still maintains an ab¬ 
sorbing and warm interest in the stu¬ 
dents and progress being made. 

Active present-day programs include the 
government sponsored research project 
being carried on at the Georgia School 
for the Deaf by the University of Georgia. 
Identified as being Application of learn¬ 
ing characteristics: the deaf, it is under 
the supervision of Dr. Kathryn Blake and 
Dr. Stanley H. Ainsworth, who have 
worked in close association with Super¬ 
intendent Sparks, Principal Caple and the 
teachers at the school. In addition to the 
above, a research project on the “De¬ 
velopment and Evaluation of Programmed 
Instruction for Teaching Verbs to Deaf 
Children” is under way at the Georgia 
School for the Deaf under the direction 
of Dr. Robert McCrosky of Emory Uni- 



HELEN ELIZABETH MUSE 


Helen Elizabeth Muse, native of Detroit, 
Michigan; distant relative of Margaret 
Mitchell; graduate of the Michigan School 
for the Deaf and Gallaudet College for 
both undergraduate and post-gradu. te 
work; and a high school teacher in 
Georgia’s accredited High School for the 
Deaf, Cave Spring, Georgia, is a person 
of fine literary attainment and noble quali¬ 
ties which she inherited in a generous 
degree. 

Miss Muse is the author of “Green 
Pavilions,” and a second novel is ready for 
publication. Though she has been most 
modest in this, her own triumph, it is an 
outstanding accomplishment for a deaf 
person. 

As a teacher. Miss Muse has demon¬ 
strated through the years a remarkable 
aptitude for teaching the deaf by making 
school life a fine and worthy experience 
within itself, rather than an accumulation 
of finished facts and petty accuracies. 
She has instilled in her pupils creative 
learning, not what but how; teaching chil¬ 
dren to think and reason, and her habit 
of sharing values “not taught but caught” 
have been especially emphasized by her 
great depth of character in which strength, 
dignity, grace, resourcefulness, indefatig¬ 
able spirit and “Southern-Yankee” nobility 
are among her many virtues. 

The compiling and writing of the history 
and the record of the heritage of the 
Georgia School for the Deaf have been 
an act of love on Miss Muse’s part in 
which she took great delight. 

Compliments, appreciation, and respects 
to Miss Helen Elizabeth Muse. 

Most sincerely, 

Fred L. Sparks, Superintendent 
Georgia School for the Deaf 
Cave Spring, Georgia 30124 

OCTOBER, 1988 



Girl Scouts at the Georgia School conduct an annual cookie sale. 



TROPHIES—Seniors shown admiri ng the many trophies in their display cabinets. The trophies have been 
awarded in regional and state athletic events or meets. 
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CHEERLEADERS—Georgia School for the Deaf boasts some enthusiastic cheerleaders. Front: Sabrina 
Prosser. Second tier: Diane Hudson and Suranne Grisham. Third tier: Janice Serrit, Linda Freeman 
and Willene Maddox. Fourth tier: Laura Wade and Linda Grace. Top: Margarette Maddox and Lucy 
Warlick. 



Primary beauties and bunnies in a program at the Georgia School last spring. 


versity with the cooperation of Miss Kath¬ 
arine Casey, supervising teacher of the 
Primary Department. 

Another project is the proposed plan to 
institute within the Education Department 
at the West Georgia College in Carrollton, 
Georgia, a special unit for training teach¬ 
ers of the deaf, or in special education. 
Under the direction of Dr. Wiltse De Hoop, 
it is progressing and being given every 
possible encouragement by the Georgia 
School’s administration. 

Many of the teachers at GSD are also 
availing themselves of government grants, 
fellowships and scholarships to further 
studies in colleges during summer vaca¬ 
tions. Of the 61 faculty members, 20% 
have already received master degrees and 
more are working at a graduate level 
with the hope of receiving one soon. Four 
of the nine deaf teachers at GSD are 
Gallaudet graduates. Mr. Sparks, Mr. 
Caple and Mr. Perdue did their graduate 
work there and are Gallaudet-trained. 
Several teachers are now embarked on 
courses at the graduate level there, too. 


Past administrators who have not re¬ 
tired have invariably gone on to take 
other positions associated in some way or 
another with the education of the deaf. 
Mr. Stahl Butler, who is the executive 
director of the Michigan Association for 
Better Hearing, East Lansing, Michigan, 
is a former principal. Other principals 
who have also entered different fields: 
Mr. Roy Parks, now superintendent of 
the Arkansas School for the Deaf; Mr. 
John A. Gough who heads the division of 
Captioned Films for the Deaf in the Office 
of Education administered by the United 
States Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

However, most educators and adminis¬ 
trators who come to the Georgia School 
for the Deaf are drawn into the circle of 
work on a permanent basis and many 
have served for long years. The beauty 
of the school’s surroundings, the peace 
and contentment of small-town living, 
coupled with the tremendous essence of 
usefulness that prevails, the warm bonds 
of service in a field that carries such great 


rewards, the triumphant sense that 
marches forward with graduates and 
young deaf people going into the world of 
work well-prepared, well-educated and so¬ 
cially adjusted leaves the person who has 
given of himself for the benefit of the 
deaf child a feeling of a job well done. 
With such a philosophy floating above it, 
the Georgia School for the Deaf can do 
no less than keep on progressing. 


Thomas L. Duke Heads 
Tennessee Association 

At its Memphis convention in August, 
the Tennessee Association of the Deaf 
elected Thomas L. Duke of Chattanooga 
president for 1966-1968. Mr. Duke had 
been serving as treasurer and also held 
the office of president previously. 

Other officers chosen: W. L. Asbridge, 
Memphis, first vice president; Ralph W. 
Osborne, Nashville, second vice president; 
Stanley Dziurzynski, Knoxville, third vice 
president; Robert S. Lawson, Knoxville, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Thomas L. 
Duke, corresponding secretary; Sam W. 
McBride, Knoxville, treasurer; John 
Ringle, Knoxville, Francis W. Boyd, Chat¬ 
tanooga, and Mrs. Joe Weeaks, South Ful¬ 
ton, board members. 

The 1968 TAD convention will be held 
in Nashville. 



Norman G. Scarvle 


Honored at the 32nd biennial convention of 
the Iowa Association of the Deaf with the 
“This Is Your Life” Award, Scarvie was vale¬ 
dictorian of the Class of 1927 at Gallaudet 
College, was a member of the faculty of the 
Iowa School for the Deaf for 39 years, of 
which he was vocational principal from 1943 
until he retired in 1965. (Also former secre¬ 
tary of Iowa Association of the Deaf from 
1931-1937.) It should be noted that in the his¬ 
tory of the Iowa School for the Deaf, only 
two of its graduates ever returned to the 
school and rose to the position of principal. 
The first was Dr. J. Schuyler Long, now de¬ 
ceased, and later Mr. Scarvie. Norman spends 
his retirement raising beef cattle on his farm 
near Council Bluffs, oil painting, reading and 
bowling. A beautiful and appropriately en¬ 
graved plaque was presented the honoree 
from the Iowa Association in recognition of 
his many devoted years to the service of 
the deaf. The award has become a feature 
of each Iowa convention since 1960. 
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Hum o ^ 


Oscar and Ethel Sanders, Seattle, Wash., 
sent in this one taken from Parade's “My 
Favorite Jokes” by Jeremy Vernon: 

A college student was undergoing his 
physical at the Army induction station. 
Said the doctor, “I’ll whisper a number 
from the far side of the room. If you 
hear it, please repeat the number to me.” 
The physician then shouted at the top 
of his lungs, “Forty-seven.” The sound 
was so loud the college boy winced. But 
he thought a minute, then said, “Thirty- 
six.” 

“Close enough,” said the doc. “1-A.” 

$ $ ^ 

Taken from The Nebraskan, voice of 
the Nebraska Association of the Deaf: 

OUR CHAMP 

For humility beyond the call of duty, we 
award this issue’s “Our Champ” award 
to Martin Shimko, a vocational rehabili¬ 
tation counselor in Omaha (now in San 
Bernardino, Calif.) Mr. Shimko, who 
takes pride in his ability to communicate 
with his deaf clients manually, confesses 
to us that the following happened recent¬ 
ly: 

Mr. S.: “Are you following me all 
right?” 

Deaf client: “Yes.” 

Mr. S.: “Good. That means you under¬ 
stand all my signs?” 

Deaf client: “No, I’m lipreading you.” 

H* ^ *1* 

Says J. R. Gannon in The Nebraskan: 
One good thing about the language of 
signs: You can always talk with your 
mouth full. 

* * * 

Note to Howland: I do not seem to 
have that anecdote about Deaf Smith of 
Texas and his rattlesnake cure for con¬ 
sumption. I guess you want to intimate 
that the rattlesnake bite w II have 
taken effect before consumption could 
start its ravage. What kind of cure is 
that? T. L. 

* * * 

Dr. Ray L. Jones, project director of 
Leadership Training Program for the 
Deaf, San Fernando Valley State College, 
Northridge, Calif., gave the commence¬ 
ment address at the California School for 
the Deaf, Riverside, June 8, 1966. In his 
introductory remarks he touched on auto¬ 
mation-computers, electronics, etc., that 
was revolutionizing industry tremendous¬ 
ly. He turned to Miss Lucy Lewis who 
was translating his talk into signs for 
the benefit of the deaf in the audience, 
looked at her, and remarked to the effect 
that automation cannot invade the realm 
of interpreting. 

# * * 

Laura and Felix Kowalewski add: 

Bob Lennan, now of the LTP group. 


AMONG THE DEAF 

By Toivo Lindholm 

4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 92506 

had previously warned Dr. Jones that 
at a certain time during the commence¬ 
ment held outdoors, a jet plane would fly 
overhead (as it had in years past). So 
now, as Dr. Jones was speaking, sure 
enough, a jet plane hoved into view (and 
sound), and Dr. Jones stopped and waited 
till the plane had passed overhead and 
disappeared into the distance, and the 
noise died away. Then he resumed his 
address, first admitting to the audience 
that he had been forewarned by Mr. Len¬ 
nan. 

h? $ $ 

Warren Fauth, teacher at the California 
School for the Deaf, Riverside, said this 
was told at a Kiwanis Club meeting down¬ 
town: 

Mr. James Hoxie, assistant superinten¬ 
dent at the CSDR, was driving on the 
freeway. He saw a priest by the road¬ 
side, his car out of gas. He took him 
to a gas station. On the way he unavoid¬ 
ably ran over a jackrabbit crossing the 
freeway. The priest insisted Mr. Hoxie 
stop the car. He walked to the rabbit, 
pulled out a bottle from under his cas¬ 
sock and sprinkled something on the rab¬ 
bit, and it bounded away. 

Mr. Hoxie asked why holy water was 
used on the hare. The priest said it 
was not holy water but hair restorer. 

Ouch, what a hare-raising tale! 

* * * 

To one like me who did not know, this 
little sketch is interesting: 

When Pearl Harbor was bombed, Carl 
Burgoyne Smith, deaf, volunteered as a 
barber at Fort Wayne near Detroit; was 
later sent by a commanding officer to 
Fort Custer and also to Kellogg Air Base 
near Battle Creek, Mich., and finally be¬ 
came a special barber in Percy Jones 
Army Hospital in the same town, second 
in importance to Walter Reed Hospital 
in Washington, D. C. He also served two 
“basket cases” (amputees—no arms and 
no legs). He shaved many stitched heads. 
On two different occasions he was shipped 
to Walter Reed Hospital to shave several 
flyers’ “broken” heads. He was awarded 
two ribbons. (His wife, a seamstress, re¬ 
ceived one.) 

Carl finally settled in the “Show Me” 
state, in semiretirement. He tells of his 
happy life with the natives in this Ozark 
Mountains countryside, some of whom he 
has taught the language of signs, about 
his jolly jousts with the editor of his 
town’s newspaper, the Hermann (Mo.) 
Advertiser-Courisr. He sent us a sheet 
torn from this paper containing his letter 
to the editor (Carl has been for many 
years a militant fighter for the free use 
of the language of signs and has even 


stepped on toes of “big shots” to call at¬ 
tention to his almost literally one-man 
crusade): 

Dear Editor: You warned editorially, 
“Be careful of what you say. Someone 
may be listening to your conversation.” 
... I propose one guaranteedly safe thing. 
Learn the language of signs and finger¬ 
spelling. . . . The signs and fingers are 
absolutely noiseless and voiceless.” 

* * * 

My seemingly ubiquitous traveler, om¬ 
nivorous reader, anonymous person sends 
from Kansas City, Mo., this item he 
plucked from the Typographical Journal 
(He prefaces it with “You can depend on 
the sign language!”): 

STORY OF MOSES AND HIS P-R MAN 

We suppose everyone knows the story 
of Moses at the Red Sea, but we believe 
it bears repeating. 

Well, there was Moses at the Red Sea, 
and there were all the Israelites behind 
him, and there were all the Egyptians be¬ 
hind them. The situation demanded some 
action. So Moses called on his shipbuilder 
and said, “Shipbuilder, build me some 
ships to get all these people across the 
Red Sea.” And the shipbuilder said, 
“You must be kidding, Moses. It would 
take a week just to chop down enough 
trees. We could never get the ships built 
in time.” 

So Moses dismissed the shipbuilder and 
called his bridgebuilder. “Bridgebuilder,” 
he said, “build us a bridge to get across 
the Red Sea.” And the bridgebuilder 
looked at Moses like he was some kind 
of nut. “You must be some kind of nut, 
Moses,” said the bridgebuilder. “We have 
no time for that. Man, the Egyptians are 
coming!” 

Well, Moses saw he would have to do 
the job himself. So he called a staff 
meeting. “Look,” he said. “Here’s what 
I’m going to do. I’m going to stand at 
the edge of the Red Sea and lift my arms 
way up to the sky. When I do that, the 
sea will part and everybody will walk- 
right through to the other side. Then 
when we get to the other side, I’ll keep 
the sea parted until the Egyptians arrive. 
When they try to follow us and get to the 
middle of the Red Sea, I’ll lower my 
arms and they’ll all drown.” 

At this, Moses’ public relations man 
rushed up to him and said, “Moses, if 
you can pull this off, I’ll get you two 
pages in the Old Testament.” 

* * * 

At breakfast one morning my Lucille 
complained that I pummeled her in my 
sleep during the night. 

“Really!” said I, “I dreamed I pitched 
for the Dodgers, in Koufax’ relief—and 
won!” 

“Don’t you hit me again tonight!” Mom 
admonished. 

“I’m not pitching tonight!” I said. 

(Later that day, the newspaper said 
the Dodgers were on top of the hot 
scrambling league by two percentage 
points—and Regan had gone to the relief 
of Osteen (or was it Drysdale), and not 
of Koufax. No, the paper did not men¬ 
tion me.) 
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An Innovation for Others to Follow . . . 


Deaf Counselors For Clients—Innovation In 
Vocational Rehabilitation 

By JOSEPH J. CARVAJAL, Public Information Officer 
D. C. Department of Vocational Rehabilitation, Washington, D. C. 


There was a time, not too long ago, 
when vocational rehabilitation services to 
the deaf in the District of Columbia were 
simply “there.” The situation was anal¬ 
ogous to a guitar hanging on a wall. The 
instrument could be used to swat a fly— 
it could be used to paddle a canoe—or it 
could be used, in the hands of a skilled 
performer, to make beautiful music. 

The “voc rehab” services to the deaf 
in Washington, D. C., were simply not 
being properly utilized by the deaf, and 
for several very good reasons. In re¬ 
cent months, however, the D.C. Depart¬ 
ment of Vocational Rehabilitation has 
been completing the formation of an ex¬ 
pert team of counselors for the deaf. 
These counselors are proving themselves 
virtuosos in their specialty. They have 
moved away from the rather crude tech¬ 
nique of simply striving to place the deaf 
client in the first job, if any, which hap¬ 
pens to be conveniently available. The 
members of this team are equipped with 
a profound understanding of the disability 
group which they serve. They are fa¬ 
miliar with the deaf individual’s way of 
life, methods of compensation for the 
disability, and other characteristics which 
distinguish him from other citizens of the 
community and, also, from citizens with 
differing types of handicaps. 

These counselors keep fully informed 
about the resources available to the deaf— 
new services, new facilities, new oppor¬ 
tunities for employment for their clients 
or for the clients’ personal development. 
By creatively fitting all of these factors 
to the special problems of the individual 
client, the counselor is able to provide 
the “music” which quickly and effectively 
prepares the deaf person to live in har¬ 
mony with the other self-supporting mem¬ 
bers of our society. 

Vocational rehabilitation services for 
the deaf in the District of Columbia were 
initiated by a DC-DVR administration 
which purposefully set about to create 
several specialized areas of service for 
the handicapped. The deaf were, of 
course, immediately included as a dis¬ 
tinctive group. Among the several per¬ 
sons who participated in this important 
decision: Norman W. Pierson, DC-DVR 
director, Leonard M. Hill, deputy direc¬ 
tor, and Miss Edith Henry, chief coun¬ 
selor. Thus, in November 1961, the de¬ 
partment hired its first full-time coun¬ 
selor of the deaf. 

Douglas J. N. Burke, who holds a 
master’s degree and who was trained 
in counseling and guidance at Catholic 
University, was selected as the first in¬ 


cumbent in the new position. There were 
several reasons for this selection. Mr. 
Burke, in addition to his fine academic 
qualifications, had long been active work¬ 
ing with the deaf in the Washington, 
D.C., metropolitan area, at one point 
organizing a cultural program for the 
deaf. He had considerable professional 
experience in dealing with the problems 
of emotionally disturbed children and he 
was the supervisor of this program at a 
prominent Washington, D.C., hospital. Mr. 
Burke is himself partially deaf. He had 
been educated with the deaf, lived with 
the deaf on various college campuses and 
has been and is very active with this 
group socially. All of this experience 
gives him an administrative ability 
coupled with a firsthand knowledge of 
and a sensitivity to the deaf and thei; 
way of life. This latter is an attribute 
which is not usually acquired by the 
average rehabilitation counselor. 

When Mr. Burke joined the staff of 
the DC-DVR in 1961, there were rela¬ 
tively few deaf clients on the depart¬ 
ment’s rosters. He began his rehabilita¬ 
tion career by counseling clients with a 
variety of disabilities. Mr. Burke’s pres¬ 
ence on the staff acted as something of 
a magnet for deaf persons who previous¬ 
ly had viewed rehabilitation as a difficult 
if not impossible project for them to 
enter into. Lack of communication was 
usually the biggest stumbling block. 

As the number of deaf clients steadily 
increased, Mr. Burke was required to 


spend more and more of his time work¬ 
ing on these cases. Eventually, deaf 
clients began coming to the Department 
of Vocational Rehabilitation for a wide 
range of services, including vocational 
training, job placement, legal advice, 
service referrals, job upgrading and in¬ 
formation about the deaf community. In 
addition to this, employers, community 
agencies for the deaf and other interested 
organizations began to contact the DC- 
DVR for recommendations on how to 
deal with the deaf—their problems in re¬ 
gard to their handicap and their potential 
as employes. This stepped-up activity 
made it necessary for Mr. Burke to at¬ 
tend numerous meetings, planning ses¬ 
sions and coordinating conferences in¬ 
volving other service groups, both public 
and private. He also was required to 
develop an array of new counselor func¬ 
tions not usually associated with rehabili¬ 
tation case services. 

It soon became obvious that Mr. Burke 
would need the assistance of a compre¬ 
hensive staff of counselors in order to 
meet all these needs of the deaf and still 
maintain the closed-case production rate 
expected of every unit in a state agency. 
The DC-DVR administration acknowledged 
the need for a full-fledged Unit of the 
Deaf and gave Mr. Burke the go-ahead 
to establish it. With this goal in mind, 
he departed to begin an extended period 
of participation in the Leadership Train¬ 
ing Program for the Deaf at San Fer¬ 
nando Valley State College in California. 



DC-VRA COUNSELING UNIT FOR THE DEAF STAFF—Gathered around to plan a rehabilitation program 
for a client whose application has just been approved are, left to right: Mrs. Janet Silver, Robert 
Thomson and Douglas Burke, supervisor of the unit. (Photo by the author) 
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Upon his return to Washington, D.C., 
Mr. Burke was placed in charge of the 
newly-formed unit, staffed by himself, 
two other rehabilitation counselors, Mrs. 
Janet Silver and Robert J. Thomson, and 
a clerical assistant, Benjamin Sands. This 
staff is especially well equipped to handle 
the problems of their particular clients. 
Mr. Thomson is totally deaf and is the 
first person with this handicap to serve 
as a counselor with the DC-DVR. His 
caseload consists entirely of deaf clients. 
He holds a master’s degree from Gallau- 
det College and has been extremely active 
in community affairs for the deaf. Before 
joining the DC-DVR staff, Mr. Thomson 
compiled an outstanding record in the 
field of education of the deaf. He has 
proven conclusively that a deaf person 
has the ability to become an outstanding 
vocational rehabilitation counselor—espe¬ 
cially for deaf clients. 

Mrs. Silver is the staff counselor-in¬ 
structor. While there are many advan¬ 
tages to institutional rearing and train¬ 
ing of the deaf, there are also a number 
of disadvantages. The transition from the 
comfortable environment of a school popu¬ 
lated predominantly by other deaf people 
to the work-a-day world of individuals 
not at all familiar with the language of 
signs, for example, can be a trying ex¬ 
perience for the deaf person. It is the 
responsibility of the counselor-instructor 
to assist the client in adapting to the 
demands of this new milieu. Among other 
things, she helps the client to develop 
proper job attitudes and social skills rela¬ 
tive to his new vocation. Mrs. Silver’s 
work is carried on in close cooperation 
with schools and other training facilities 
for the deaf. While this concept is still 
largely in the experimental stages, it is 
becoming increasingly clear that a very 
substantial service may be rendered in 
this line. Mrs. Silver, like Mr. Burke, is 
partially deaf and is an expert in the 
language of signs. 

As the DC-DVR Unit for the Deaf ac¬ 
cumulates experience as the first voca¬ 
tional rehabilitation team composed of 
deaf counselors and serving deaf clients, 
significant patterns are beginning to 
emerge. Information obtained by a coun¬ 
selor who is able to communicate fully 
with a deaf client is far more pertinent 
and revealing than the data compiled by 
a counselor unable to establish a truly 
effective rapport with the same client. 
Now that this “communication gap’’ has 
been bridged at DC-DVR, persons with 
hearing impairments are coming in ever¬ 
growing numbers to avail themselves of 
services designed to put them in com¬ 
petitive positions in the city’s work force. 
Now, after one full year of the new unit’s 
operation, DVR-placed deaf employes in 
the Nation’s Capital are discovering that 
their economic status is steadily improv¬ 
ing. The average weekly salary for such 
employes has, during this period, risen 
by approximately 25%. All of this is a 
reflection of the greater independence 
these individuals are now enjoying as a 
direct result of the highly specialized 
services they received at DC-DVR and 


from the Unit for the Deaf. In purely 
economic terms, to say nothing of the 
more important human factors involved, 
the administration officials of this agency 
feel that the creation of the DVR Unit for 
the Deaf has been a very successful enter¬ 
prise. 

These tailormade services for the deaf 
represent only the beginning of an even 
more impressive future service. As this 
article goes to press, the Unit for the 
Deaf will be in the process of enlarging 
its staff to make possible such additional 
ventures as prevocational training, post- 
vocational followup training, employer 
orientation programs, psychological test¬ 
ing and social-work case services. 

The District of Columbia, with a resi¬ 
dent population of some 800,000 persons, 
is the smallest state-status territory in 
the United States. It is a tribute to the 
wisdom and the foresight of the admin¬ 
istrators of the D.C. Department of Voca¬ 
tional Rehabilitation that this progressive 
movement on behalf of the deaf should 
be making its first, its largest and its 
most determined effort right here in the 
Nation’s Capital City. 

We urge other state rehabilitation agen¬ 
cies all across the country to undertake 
the establishment of specialized counsel¬ 
ing services for the deaf—provided by the 
deaf. We are confident that others will 
find, as we have found in our own ex¬ 
perience, the results are well worth the 
energy expended. 

Readers who wish additional informa¬ 
tion on this subject are asked to write: 



ORDER OF THE GEORGES TICKET SALE—At the 
recent convention of the National Association of the 
Deaf in San Francisco, a record number of mem¬ 
bers of the Order of the Georges attended a din¬ 
ner. In the above picture Benjamin Friedwald of 
New York City, a patron in the Order of the 
Georges, helps sell a ticket. The ladies are Mrs. 
Kathleen Schreiber (center) and Mrs. Mary Sander¬ 
son. (Photo by Welsh) 


Mr. Douglas J. N. Burke, 
Supervisory Counselor, 
Counseling Unit for the Deaf, 
D.C. Department of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, 

1331 H Street, N.W., 

Washington, D.C. 20005 


YUGO NOTES: 

By George Propp, Publicity Director, 1969 Games 

One of the fringe benefits of the Leadership Training Program at San Fernando 
Valley State College was the opportunity to observe some high calibre sports leader¬ 
ship as exercised by Art Kruger and Herb Schreiber, who are eagerly promoting the 
1969 International Games for the Deaf. 

Following his appointment as committee chairman for the 1969 Games to be held 
in Yugoslavia, Art lost little time in selecting his committee and putting them to 
work. The rapidly growing file of letters and reports that I have indicate that this 
committee is not letting grass grow under its feet. Some of the things we have ac¬ 
complished so far are as follows: 

1. The transition of all matters from the 1965 Committee to the 1969 Committee 
has been completed. 

2. Guidelines have been established for committee communications and all op¬ 
erations. 

3. Stationery has been printed and supplies stockpiled. 

4. Machinery for selecting and sending representatives to the Winter Games in 
1967 has been set up and is in operation. 

5. Plans for fund raising have been formulated and brochures are being printed 
to kick off the drive. 

6. Herb Schreiber has set up the 1969 IGD Tour and has already given prodigious 
amounts of his time in promoting the tour. 

7. The process of screening coaching and athletic talent has begun. 

The 1969 IGD Committee is going to need a lot of help from rank and file deaf 
Americans. We are looking for more people like Ann Levy, who early in June hosted 
a dinner in a Yugoslavian restaurant in Los Angeles. Proceeds of the dinner were 
the first sizable contribution to the 1969 Games Fund. 

Captioned films of the 1965 Games in Washington, D. C., will soon be available for 
showing by your organization. Watch for further announcements. 
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In the Far East, South America and Europe . . . 


Joseph Wiedenmayer: Deaf Diplomat 

By EUGENE W. PETERSEN 


“From the nature and severity of 
this patient’s deafness it appears ob¬ 
vious that he must have been quite 
hard of hearing in his preschool 
years. Since that time his hearing be¬ 
came progressively worse. He has 
absolutely no demonstrable hearing at 
all in either ear by air conduction 
and a severe loss by bone conduction 
as well. His hearing loss for all fre¬ 
quencies is 100 decibels in his right 
ear, in which he cannot use a hearing 
aid, and averages 90 decibels for all 
frequencies in his left ear by air con¬ 
duction. Following surgery on his 
right ear there was no demonstrable 
change in his hearing. 

“However, the slight residual bone 
conduction reflects the fact that the 
nerve of hearing is not yet completely 
dead. For this reason, he is able to 
use a most powerful hearing aid in 
his left ear, and this aid, together with 
his excellent lipreading ability and 
high degree of perception enables him 
to understand speech effectively.”— 
From a report on U. S. Consul Joseph 
Wiedenmayer after examination and 
unsuccessful surgery at U. S. Naval 
Hospital, Bethesda, Md. 

How did a man with such a handicap 
ever get in and then stay in the highly 
selective United States Diplomatic Service 
—a service which dismisses hundreds of 
officers each year due to failure to 
measure up and get promoted? 

“Luck, lipreading, some residual hear¬ 
ing and a hearing aid all played a part,” 
Consul Wiedenmayer candidly admits. He 
went on to say that the State Department 
examiners apparently considered his loss 
mild and fully compensated for by his 
hearing aid because he was able to under¬ 
stand the examiners well. The U. S. gov¬ 
ernment never measured his degree of 
deafness on the audiometer until just be¬ 
fore he retired in 1965, when he requested 
and had surgery on his ear. It was only 
after the unsuccessful operation that the 
full extent of his deafness was revealed. 

With his customary sang-froid, Mr. 
Wiedenmayer explained his “little secret”: 
“With good voice and understandability, 
why tell the world how deaf you are?” 
In the examinations, nobody ever asked 
him if he could read lips, and, “very for¬ 
tunately for me, in the spoken word test 
the speaker did not turn his back.” 

Trying Years 

When Joseph’s parents first suspected 
there was something wrong with their 
son’s hearing, they took him to a doctor 
who told them, frankly, “Your little son 
is hard of hearing. Unfortunately, nothing 
can be done to improve his hearing but 
with special help he should get along 



Joseph Wiedenmayer with a live, hearing and 
roaring lion cub while serving as U.S. consul in 
Melbourne, Australia, in 1956. 


well.” Joseph did do well—but it wasn’t 
easy. 

For one thing, like so many others, his 
parents found it hard to accept the doc¬ 
tor’s verdict. They took him to doctor 
after doctor, but the results were always 
the same. Mr. Wiedenmayer remembers, 
with some bitterness, a “famous osteo¬ 
path” in New York who “treated” him 
every Saturday for six months. There 
was, of course, no improvement whatso¬ 
ever. Some years later, while in another 
doctor’s office, Joseph told him about this 
experience. The doctor looked up the 
name of the “osteopath” but found no 
record of him. A further check revealed 
that this wealthy practitioner had been 
arrested and exposed as a fraud. 

For another, his hearing loss was prog¬ 
ressive. As a child, he had sufficient 
residual hearing to learn to speak normal¬ 
ly, as people raised their voices to him 
and he discovered a natural aptitude for 
lipreading. Fortunately, as his deafness 
worsened over the years, hearing aids 
improved and he acquired one, which 
helped him very much. Finally, however, 
during the early stages of his diplomatic 
career, his deafness became so profound 
he was unable to hear any speech sounds, 
without the most powerful hearing aid. 

School and college were very difficult 
for Joseph, even with patient parents, 
teachers and special tutors. He always 
sat in the front row and usually copied 
the notes of a fellow student to supple¬ 
ment his own. He just managed to pass 
the Lafayette College entrance examina¬ 
tions and after two years there trans¬ 
ferred to Cornell University. Then things 
began to get really tough. 

How much had he missed in school 


over the years? Wiedenmayer still has a 
letter to his mother in which he had 
written about his low grades—“I am sorry, 
Mom, but I just can’t understand the 
teachers well.” 

Then came June 1929. The examina¬ 
tions were over, college songs rang 
through the summer evenings far above 
Cayuga’s waters. Joseph had rented his 
cap and gown and looked forward to re¬ 
ceiving his sheepskin, when one morning 
he received a message telling him to re¬ 
port to his physics professor. His worst 
fears were realized: He had failed the 
physics examination and, therefore, did 
not have enough credits to graduate. 

Joe was mad and sad; the professor 
wasn’t happy either. After a few min¬ 
utes of thought, he said, “Joe, I’m going 
to give you an oral examination in physics 
right now—maybe you know as much as 
some of the students who scraped 
through.” 

Wiedenmayer, just as he was to do on 
many subsequent occasions, rose to the 
challenge. He passed the impromptu ex¬ 
amination. The next day his father and 
sister, unaware of his close call, arrived 
to see him receive his B.S. degree. 

His hard-won degree didn’t automatical¬ 
ly open doors for young Wiedenmayer. 
His first salaried job was that of a truck 
driver delivering ice cream to hotels. It 
was a living and he moved up in the 
company, but the dairy business brought 
little personal satisfaction to Wieden¬ 
mayer. With the coming of World War 
II, he became increasingly restive; he 
wanted to serve his country in a more 
active capacity. Classified 4-F because 
of his hearing handicap, which he couldn’t 
hide from his Selective Service Board, 
he tried to get in the U.S. Air Force as an 
administrative officer. Again, his handi¬ 
cap closed the door. The Royal Canadian 
Air Force proved no more sympathetic. 

The Turning Point 

The turning point in his life occurred 
soon after his rejection by the armed 
forces. On a visit to Washington, D. C., 
he was standing at the corner of Penn¬ 
sylvania Avenue and Seventeenth Street 
in front of the old Department of State 
Building, waiting for a green light. Some¬ 
one tapped him on the shoulder and said, 
“Joe!” It was an old school friend who 
had become a Foreign Service officer in 
the State Department. 

They went to lunch together and remi¬ 
nisced about school days and their pres¬ 
ent jobs. After hearing of Wiedenmayer’s 
dissatisfaction with the dairy business and 
his unsuccessful efforts to gain a more 
active role in the war effort, his friend 
grew thoughtful. After explaining his own 
duties, which included a willingness to 
go anywhere in the world, he suggested, 
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Wiedenmayer (third from left) at Volta Bureau communicating with deaf and blind Leonard C. Dowdy 
(second from left), recent winner of an Anne Sullivan Gold Award. 


‘Joe, why don’t you apply for the Foreign 
Service?” 

The next day Wiedenmayer submitted 
his application and a few months later 
was on his way to his first assignment, 
at the U.S. Embassy in Montevideo, Uru¬ 
guay. He arrived shortly after the famous 
German warship, the Graf Spee, was 
scuttled off shore. Except for his “black¬ 
list” work and observance of Nazi sympa¬ 
thizers, he was far removed from the war 
scene, but he was serving his country— 
and he had found his career. 

That is how Wiedenmayer got in the 
Service and by successfully demonstrating 
his ability to perform well in the State 
Department’s highly competitive system 
of “promotion or selection out” he was 
able to stay in it. His case is very un¬ 
usual, of course, and today, with the ever 
increasing high standards and restrictions 
for entry into the Foreign Service, it is 
most unlikely any person with a severe 
hearing handicap would be accepted. 

“Nevertheless,” says Consul Wieden¬ 
mayer, “if equal opportunity for employ¬ 
ment is to be really equal, the Foreign 
Service should accept a few otherwise 
qualified deafened people at least as clerks 
if not officers. The educated and exper¬ 
ienced hearing impaired person must be 
given a chance to compete for interesting 
top flight jobs and not be barred at the 
door by arbitrary and precalculated phys¬ 
ical restrictions. It’s the whole man, not 
some defective part of him that counts.” 

A factor in Consul Wiedenmayer’s suc¬ 
cess is suggested by a line from Henry 
David Thoreau’s “Walden”: “Tuition, for 
instance, is an important item in the 
term bill, while for the far more valuable 
education which he gets by associating 
with the most cultivated of his con¬ 
temporaries no charge is made.” 

In the Foreign Service, Consul Wieden¬ 
mayer’s sincere interest in people and his 
remarkable empathy and adaptability 
more than made up for his deteriorating 
hearing. 

Service Highlights 

Joseph Wiedenmayer served his country 
for 22 years at embassies and consulates 
in the Far East, South Amreica and Eu¬ 
rope. He learned several languages and, 
naturally, met many important people. 

Reminiscing about this, Consul Wieden¬ 
mayer recalled a night at the Excelsior 
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Hotel in Venice, Italy, after a lovely din¬ 
ner party for 12 with Perle Mesta, who 
was then ambassador to Luxembourg: 

“After dinner, I took a stroll around 
the hotel. Suddenly, I noticed a famous 
man sitting at a table alone in a small 
dining room near the terrace. I had never 
met him but I have always had a great 
admiration for him. So I asked the near¬ 
est waiter to present my calling card to 
him, but he refused to do so. He told 
me that the men standing on the terrace 
nearby were guards in civilian clothes 
to protect this man, who was on vacation. 
Therefore, I decided to present my card 
myself. 

“I walked over to him, said, “Excuse 
me, sir,” and presented my card. He 
glanced at it and with a smile invited me 
to sit down and have a drink. It was a 
great thrill for me to sip and chat with 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill. 

“Like Sir Winston, many famous men 
enjoy an occasional chat with ordinary 
people.” 

Not all people were so easy to under¬ 
stand. 

During a visit to London, Consul 
Wiedenmayer was relaxing in the lounge 
of the famous Hotel Dorchester with a 
glass of beer when a man five feet away 
began talking to him. 

“I couldn’t understand him and I fig¬ 


ured the guy was drunk so I paid little 
attention to him. Nevertheless, he kept 
talking. After a few minutes I told him 
I couldn’t understand him. ‘Will you please 
speak slower and clearer?’ He startled 
me by replying, “I can’t. My larynx has 
been removed.’ ‘Oh, like William Gargan, 
you have a hole in your throat and you 
have learned to speak all over again, 
although unnaturally,’ I said. 

“This man, a Belgian who was operated 
on for cancer of his throat, then explained 
how at the age of 40 he learned to speak 
without his larynx. 

“Our talk concluded when he said, ‘I 
am so glad you can understand my 
speech.’ And he raised his glass to mine, 
‘Here’s to two men who overcame their 
handicaps.’ ” 

The most moving experience of Consul 
Wiedenmayer’s diplomatic career followed 
the assassination of President John F. 
Kennedy. At that time he was acting con¬ 
sul general at Palermo, Italy. 

“We had just finished dinner when the 
director of the U.S. Information Service 
operation in Sicily brought me word that 
President Kennedy had been assassinated. 

“It was about 7:30 Friday evening, 
Italian time. The horrifying and emotional 
shock was the same in our house as it 
was in every home in the world. 

“About 20 minutes later, the director 
came again and said the press and radio 
had asked if I would make a statement. 

“What could I say? I tried to collect 
my thoughts and then, with tears still in 
my eyes, I remembered that I was the 
acting U.S. consul general. I issued a 
statement on behalf of my government, 
the Kennedy family, the consulate gen¬ 
eral and the Americans on the island, ex¬ 
pressing our sorrow and stating that under 
our form of government the vice president 
automatically becomes President. We 
were not without a leader. At that time, 
1 had not been informed that Lyndon B. 
Johnson had already been sworn in as 
the 36th President of the United States. 

“In the days that followed over 4,000 





visitors called including many student 
groups which had marched through the 
streets to the consulate bearing large 
wreaths. Some also brought poems, paint¬ 
ings, sculptures which they had done in 
less than 48 hours. 

“I attended seven different masses in 
honor of the fallen President and shook 
more than two thousand hands for on 2 
man—John F. Kennedy.” 

Consul Wiedenmayer was honored for 
his career in the Foreign Service when 
President John F. Kennedy nominated him 
for promotion in 1962 and with the advice 
and consent of the U.S. Senate he reached 
senior officer class. When he retired from 
the Service, he was awarded the Merito¬ 
rious Service certificate from Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk. He is listed in “Who’s 
Who in America,” not because of his deaf¬ 
ness but in spite of it. 

While he has never felt it necessary 
to advertise his own handicap, Consul 
Wiedenmayer has always had a warm 
spot for others similarly afflicted. 
Throughout his diplomatic career he de¬ 
voted much of his spare time to the 
hearing handicapped. He is the honorary 


president of the Middle East Association 
for the Deaf, which has its headquarters 
in Beirut, Lebanon. In 1961, he was pre¬ 
sented with a People-to-People Program 
citation for his “Outstanding Contribution 
to International Goodwill.” President Lyn¬ 
don B. Johnson, while vice president, per¬ 
sonally commended him for his accomp¬ 
lishments and “generous service to oth¬ 
ers.” In 1963, Prince Philip wrote Consul 
Wiedenmayer from Buckingham Palace: 
“I am very interested in your efforts to 
help and encourage deaf children wherever 
your duties take you.” More recently, he 
was honored with one of the achievement 
awards of the Executive Audial Rehabili¬ 
tation Society of Corpus Christi, Texas, 
“In recognition of his outstanding accomp¬ 
lishments in overcoming the isolation of 
deafness and achieving operational parity 
with contemporaries in the hearing 
world.” 

Mr. Wiedenmayer is married with three 
grown children and four grandchildren to 
vie for his attention. Today, he is en¬ 
gaged in his second career serving as 
special assistant to the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf. 


Participants Announced 
For 1967 San Fernando LTP 

Another Leadership Training Program 
in the Area of the Deaf will commence 
at San Fernando Valley State College, 
Northridge, Calif., in January 1967. There 
will be 15 participants in the course which 
runs through the first of August. The 
list below includes present positions. 

Francis Wayne Adams, teacher, Kansas 
City, Mo., public school. 

Robert R. Anderson, teacher, vocational 
department, Illinois School for the Deaf, 
Jacksonville. 

John J. Bachman, dean of students, 
Colorado School for the Deaf, Colorado 
Springs. 

Charles P. Bunker, coordinator of hear¬ 
ing therapy, Buffalo Hearing and Speech 
Center, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Virgil E. Flathouse, teacher, Texas 
School for the Deaf, Austin. 

Mrs. Agnes C. Gant, teacher, Mason Day 
Classes for Deaf, Akron, Ohio. 

Elmer E. Hairston, teacher, Michigan 
Association for Better Hearing, Lansing. 

Charles L. Henderson, vocational super¬ 
vising teacher, Oregon School for Deaf, 
Salem. 

Neil F. Lowell, head teacher, Governor 
Baxter State School for the Deaf, Port¬ 
land, Maine. 

Bert E. Poss, head coach, Texas School 
for Deaf, Austin. 

Raymond F. Rodriguez, teacher, the 
Alexander Graham Bell School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Robert John Springer, teacher, Pasa¬ 
dena City Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 

Jimmy H. Whitworth, coordinator, Eval¬ 
uation Center for the Deaf, Cave Spring, 
Ga. 

G. I. Wilson, teacher, Idaho State School 
for Deaf, Gooding. 

Fred P. Yates, Jr., teacher, dean of 
students, Virginia School for Deaf, Staun¬ 
ton. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
June 1966 

Receipts 


Contribution _ $ .55 

State Quotas: Idaho, 59.85; D.C., 13.50; 

Georgia, 172.50; Louisiana 72.75; 

California, 41.83 _ 360.43 

Affiliation Fees _ 50.00 

Advancing Memberships _ 964.50 

Investment Income _ 171.30 

Publications _ 10.93 

Services Rendered _ 2,224.50 

Captioned Films _ 810.00 

Convention _ 25.00 


Total ---$4,617.21 

Disbursements 

Officers' Salaries_$ 300.00 

Office Salaries _ 857.50 

Payroll Taxes _ 32.80 

Travel _ 73.10 

Rent _ 214.00 

Postage - 171.42 

Telephone _ 16.34 

Office Supplies _ 63.58 

Captioned Films _ 248.24 

Advertising _ 12.00 

Electricity _ 3.10 

Loss of Wages _ 35.00 

Storage _ 15.00 

Deaf American's Share of 

Advancing Memberships _ 329.80 

Reimbursement of Income 
(Services Rendered) _ 1,946.25 


Total ____$4,318.13 
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Tom L. Anderson 

Dr. Tom L. Anderson, a former president of the National Association of the Deaf, 
and one of the nation’s best known educators and deaf leaders, died suddenly at his 
home in Oakland, California, on September 16. His heart failed while he was doing 
some repair work in his home. 

Born in Denison, Texas, Dr. Anderson became deaf early in childhood as a result 
of a series of illnesses. The family moved to Colorado and he attended the Colorado 
School for the Deaf for a short time, graduating and going on to Gallaudet College, 
where he was graduated in 1912. 

He was married shortly after leaving Gallaudet and settled in Minden, Nebraska, 
where he taught manual arts and edited a newspaper. Tragedy disrupted his budding 
career when his young wife fell ill and passed away, leaving him with two small 
children. 

In 1920, Dr. Anderson was married to Effie Weseen, a graduate of the Nebraska 
School and of Gallaudet College, and a teacher in the Iowa School for the Deaf. He 
accepted a position in the Iowa School as principal of the vocational department, 
where he remained for some twenty years. Under his leadership, the Iowa School 
became nationally recognized for its outstanding vocational training, and Dr. Anderson 
became the nation’s leading authority on vocational education for the deaf. He 
wrote numerous articles for professional publications, and he was a frequent speaker 
at teachers conventions. 

While he was at the Iowa School Dr. Anderson edited The Iowa Hawkeye, the 
school publication, and developed it into “The Midwest Newsmagazine of the Deaf,” 
the outstanding publication of its time. 

In 1940, Dr. Anderson accepted a position as placement officer in the Texas 
School for the Deaf, and moved on into the state rehabilitation office as counselor 
for the deaf. His wife took a teaching position in the school. Shortly after the war 
he was offered a similar position in the California Rehabilitation Service, and moved 
to San Francisco, while Mrs. Anderson joined the teaching staff at the California 
School in Berkeley. She was occupied with her classroom duties when her husband 
passed away. 

In recognition of his outstanding record of service, Gallaudet College conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of Pedagogy at its 75th Anniversary Con¬ 
vocation in 1939. He was president of the Gallaudet College Alumni Association at 
that time, and he was elected president of the NAD at the Los Angeles convention in 
1940, an office he held until 1946. 

Funeral services were held in Berkeley on September 19, and Dr. Anderson was 
laid to rest in Sunset View cemetery in El Cerrito, north of Berkeley. Besides his 
widow, survivors include his daughter, Mrs. A. T. Johnson, of New Braunfels, Texas; 
his son, Dr. John M. Anderson, a professor in Cornell University; a sister, Mrs. J. F. 
Rennie, of Dallas, Texas; five grandchildren and one great-grandson. 

A forthcoming issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN will have an article about Dr. 
Anderson’s life and accomplishments. 
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Utah Bid Wins Las Vegas 
Convention For 1968 



President’s Message 


Study to Clarify Deaf 
Industrial Accident Rate 

Research is now moving forward in an 
area of critical significance to deaf peo¬ 
ple: the industrial accident rate of deaf 
employes as compared to hearing em¬ 
ployes. The outcome may well affect em¬ 
ployment opportunities of deaf people for 
years to come. 

The study is being conducted in the 
southern California aerospace industries, 
where sufficient numbers of deaf people 
are employed to give weight to statistics. 
Immediately needed are the names of 
deaf employes in Los Angeles and vicin¬ 
ity. Readers are urged to report names 
and addresses of deaf persons to the 
project director. Confidentiality of all in¬ 
formation is assured. 

This study is being supported by the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration, 
sponsored by the University of California 
School of Medicine, and is being directed 
by Mr. I. L. Beauchamp, 4933 Chaparral 
Way, San Diego, Calif. 92115. Phone 583- 
3777. 

The purpose of the study is “to compare 
the disabling and non-disabling injury 
rates, absence rates, termination rates, 
and job stability of deaf and hearing 
workers on similar jobs from data ob¬ 
tained from employers in the aerospace 
industry in California.” 

Deaf people in California should im¬ 
mediately rally to the support of this 
fine, worthwhile research project. Results 
will settle (we hope) once and for all our 
ancient claim that deaf people are every 
bit as safe on the job, and much better 
in other ways, than hearing people. And 
then there’s that matter of insurance! 

We’re happy to report that the California 
Association of the Deaf, a Cooperating 
Member association, is cooperating in 
this study. The NAD supports it most em¬ 
phatically and urges all members in the 
southern California area to get in touch 
with Mr. Beauchamp and feed him all in¬ 
formation they have available on where 
deaf people are employed, and their names 
(so he can check company records and 
secure the cooperation of company med¬ 
ical personnel). 

* * * 

“DEAR JUDGE . . 

During July, deaf residents of California 
were shocked to learn that a probate 


The Executive Board of the National 
Association of the Deaf, after studying 
detailed bids submitted by the Illinois 
Association of Deaf, the Ohio Association 
of the Deaf and the Utah Association of 
the Deaf, awarded the 1968 convention to 
the Utah group. In turn, the Utah group 
has agreed to turn over the operation of 
the convention to the NAD with the un¬ 
derstanding that 50% of the net proceeds 
will be divided among all Cooperating 
Member (state) associations which send 
Representatives to the convention on the 
basis of membership quotas paid. 

The majority of the NAD Executive 
Board reasoned that 1) the Utah bid 
won the popular vote at the convention, 
and under the NAD bylaws there could 
not be found any valid reason for re¬ 
jecting the vote of the people, and 2) 
neither the Illinois nor Ohio Association 
would agree to the division of proceeds 
among the state associations, preferring 
to go along with past practices in which 
the host was paid 50% of the net pro¬ 
ceeds in return for its services. 


judge in Los Angeles had turned down the 
application of a deaf couple for the adop¬ 
tion of a child. The basis for the judge’s 
decision was that the couple were deaf and 
therefore would be unable to teach the 
child to communicate properly, i.e., to 
speak and so on. All this, despite the 
fact that the responsible welfare agency 
had recommended that the adoption be 
permitted! 

Apparently the judge knew next to noth¬ 
ing about deaf people, and it would be 
amusing to report—if it were not such a 
sad case really—that the judge soon had 
to ask the attorney for the deaf couple 
please to stop the avalanche of angry let¬ 
ters and phone calls that were giving him 
not a moment’s peace! 

We do not doubt that the judge was hon¬ 
estly motivated to decide what he felt 
was best for the child; it is even possible 
that he had information that was not 
available to the general public. Yet it 
was an error for the judge to single out 
any disability and state that it disquali¬ 
fied a person as a parent. 

It may seem ridiculous that we deaf 
people have to stand up and prove that 
we can be, and are, good parents to chil¬ 
dren who can hear normally—or who are 
deaf. Yet the general public knows so 
little about this invisible handicap of ours 
that it becomes necessary quite frequent¬ 
ly for us to advertise a bit. It is there¬ 
fore, with a great deal of pride that I 
quote the Devils Lake (North Dakota) 
Journal of April 16, 1966: 


The report of the NAD Ways and Means 
Committee, and its acceptance by the 
Representatives of the states made it clear 
enough that they wished to try the new 
system to see if it could help some of 
the smaller states with their financial 
problems—states which, incidentally be¬ 
cause of their size, could never hope to 
bid for and receive an NAD convention. 

The new, fabulous Flamingo Hotel has 
been selected as the host hotel. The lobby 
to be used by the NAD convention will 
be one that is well away from the “traffic 
areas” and away from the casino, so that 
there will be no problems with “hearing” 
people, and fewer distractions. 

The NAD Executive Secretary is already 
beginning work with the Utah Association 
people to assure that the 1968 convention 
will be the most unique meeting of the 
deaf ever to be held anywhere. Las Vegas 
is the fun capital of the world, and the 
NAD will capitalize on the opportunities 
presented. 


DR. LANGENBERG GETS FELLOWSHIP 
FOR STUDIES IN FRANCE 

Dr. Donald N. Langenberg, a 1949 
graduate of Devils Lake Central and 
now associate professor of physics at 
the University of Pennsylvania in 
Philadelphia, was awarded a Guggen¬ 
heim Fellowship this month. 

On a sabbatical leave of absence 
from Pennsylvania next year, Lan¬ 
genberg will perform experiments on 
the electronic structure of metals at 
the Ecole Normale Superieure, Uni¬ 
versity of Paris, in France. His study 
will be in the area of cyclotron res¬ 
onance and magnetoplasma effects in 
solids. 

Before coming to Pennsylvania as 
assistant professor of physics in Sep¬ 
tember 1960, Langenberg was a Na¬ 
tional Science Foundation post-doc¬ 
toral fellow in research at Oxford Uni¬ 
versity in England. Previously, he re¬ 
ceived a doctor of philosophy degree 
in physics from the University of Cali¬ 
fornia at Berkeley in 1959. 

* * # 

Dr. Langenberg is the son of deaf par¬ 
ents, a Mr. and Mrs. Ernest G. Langen¬ 
berg, who are well known to the people 
of Devils Lake, North Dakota. Ernest 
was a printing instructor at the School 
for the Deaf there for 29 years. He and 
his wife, Fern, are now living in Des 
Moines, Iowa. Oldtimers may remember 
that Ernest is the only deaf man to be 
listed among the immortals in Walter 
Camp’s football book. 
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All in all, we’re quite proud of Ernest 
and Fern. They have, despite their deaf¬ 
ness raised a man who promises to be 
one of the world’s top physicists. 

But there are hundreds upon hundreds 
of other deaf parents who have raised 
countless children who have gone on to 
enter every walk of life. It would be im¬ 
possible to list the number of lawyers, 
doctors, engineers, teachers—and judges— 
who have deaf parents. We are proud of 
them all. 

My hat is off to those people who are 
willing to adopt homeless children, and 
who give them the love and affection they 
need so desperately. Criteria for pros¬ 
pective parents should never include such 
matters as deafness, nor blindness, but 
only those matters which are of real 
concern: the quality of the home environ¬ 
ment offered, the moral and economic 
standards, and, most of all, the stockpile 
of love awaiting the child. 

* * * 

COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 

In a previous column we promised in¬ 
formation on communications systems be¬ 
ing developed for deaf people. Unfor¬ 
tunately there is a seeming great reluc¬ 
tance on the part of the certain companies 
to release specifications and test models 
for our evaluation in actual use. 

However, development continues on the 
“Speech Indicator” at San Fernando Val¬ 
ley State College, where “leadership” is 
a meaningful byword. Smaller and im¬ 
proved models are now being distributed 
at virtual cost; however, since there is a 
great deal to be learned by a deaf person 
about the use of the telephone itself, the 
“gizmo” is being distributed only to 
those deaf persons who have completed 
the telephone orientation course. 

We hope to be able to offer in the not- 
too-distant future a workshop to train 
teachers from throughout the United 
States in the techniques now being de¬ 
veloped, so that they in turn may teach 
deaf people in their own communities how 
to use the gizmo effectively. 

Another exciting development is in the 
works: a dial-number recording device 
invented by an electronics whiz at New 
Mexico State University. The system is 
called Dialcom, and was conceived at a 
“brainstorming” session attended by Dr. 
John Gough, administrator of the Cap¬ 
tioned Films for the Deaf program; Dr. 
Edgar R. Garrett, Head, Department of 
Speech, NMSU; Kay E. Rigg, Research 
Analyst, Speech and Hearing Center, 
NMSU; and Dr. Marshall Hester, Project 
Director, New Mexico Foundation, Inc. 

This Dialcom system will enable two 
totally deaf persons to communicate easily 
by means of a code that is simply dialed 
on the telephone after one’s number has 
been rung and the party answers by pick¬ 
ing up the receiver. A small box with 
three rows of 10 lights receives and holds 
numbers that are dialed, giving the party 
time to record the numbers, switch off 
the series and on again for the next dialed 
number. There is an infinite number of 



IOWA ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF OFFICERS—John A. Hendricks, Des Moines, treasurer; Donald L. 
Irwin, Council Bluffs, first vice president; Dale E. Van Hemert, Des Moines, president; Herbert D. Royce, 
Clinton, second vice president; and Lester Ahls, Waterloo, secretary. All officers were re-elected by 

acclamation, except the second vice president, who is a former board member. Van Hemert, upon com¬ 
pletion of his current term as president, will have served a total of 18 years on the executive board, 10 

years as treasurer and 8 years as president. Irwin will have served 12 years; Ahls 8 years, Royce 6 and 

Hendricks 4. Ahls is also editor of the Iowa Association Newsletter, "The Sign Language." 


combinations possible; a code can be set 
up so that standard messages can be ex¬ 
changed, or a simple alphabet code used 
to dial messages in full, letter by letter. 

The system was developed in the in¬ 
credibly short time of 30 days under a 
grant from the Captioned Films program 
to the New Mexico Foundation. I had the 
privilege of observing this system in ac¬ 
tion and admit that I am quite excited 
about its possibilities. I hope, too, to be 
able to test one of the pilot models. One 
immediate problem is that it will not 
work on the long distance microwave sys¬ 
tem, although there is no trouble with 
local telephone lines. 

A distinct benefit of the new system 
is that it does not require any attachment 
of modification of the existing telephone. 
There is nothing that will get the tele¬ 
phone boys upset—no alterations or bug¬ 
ging! 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
July 1966 
Receipts 


Projector Fund _$ 10.00 

Advancing Memberships _ 255.00 

Investment Income - 120.00 

Publications _ 6.85 

Services Rendered _ 1,563.16 

Captioned Films_ 1,020.00 

Convention 528.75 

Reimbursement of Travel - 76.85 


Total _$3,580.61 


Disbursements 

Officers' Salaries - 

Office Salaries - 

Payroll Taxes _ 

Travel _ 

Rent _ 

Postage_ 

Telephone - 

Express - 

Office Supplies _ 

Convention _ 

Captioned Films _ 

Professional Services - 

Electricity _ 

Act of Incorporation - 

Notarial _ 

Storage _ 

Discount on Canadian Checks ___ 
Deaf American's Share of 
Advancing Memberships - 


$ 720.00 

663.75 
48.54 

535.75 
428.00 

4.12 

26.82 

27.70 

131.49 

1,551.85 

53.02 

120.00 

1.55 

7.00 

7.00 

5.00 

.82 

49.60 


I am pleased to report that the Office 
of Education and the Vocational Rehabili¬ 
tation Administration are beginning coop¬ 
erative efforts to upgrade the educational 
status of the mass of undereducated deaf 
youths who are leaving our schools. Many 
schools only have eighth grade programs, 
and turning a deaf youth into the com¬ 
petitive labor market with such an edu¬ 
cation is something of a tragedy. Strong 
efforts are being made to begin high 
school programs in various localities, and 
to begin vocational programs as well. 
New developments surely are coming with¬ 
in the very near future. 

Falberg Takes Kansas City Post 

Roger M. Falberg has taken charge of 
the counseling program set up by the 
Greater Kansas City Hearing and Speech 
Center and the Greater Kansas City Ad¬ 
visory Council for the Deaf. Most re¬ 
cently, Falberg was with the Deaf Adult 
Project at Morgan Memorial Rehabilita¬ 
tion Center, Boston, Mass. 


Total 


$4,382.01 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
August 1966 

Receipts 


Contributions _$ 186.70 

State Quotas (North Carolina) - 112.00 

Advancing Memberships _ 1,915.50 

Dividends and Interest _ 182.30 

Publications _ 12.20 

Convention Receipts _2,511.66 

Other Income _ 62.45 

Reimbusement _ 326.74 


Total ___$5,309.55 


Disbursements 


Officers' Salaries- 

Executive Secretary's Salary __ 

Clerical Salaries - 

Payroll Taxes - 

Travel _ 

Rent ___ 

Postage _ 

Telephone & Telegraph - 

Freight & Express - 

Office Supplies _ 

Executive Secretary's Expenses 

Deaf American Support - 

Convention Expenses - 

Advertising _ 

Electricity _ 

Reimbursement of Income - 


$ 100.00 
840.00 
720.00 
57.93 
366.06 
214.00 
247.20 
30.46 
33.65 
380.49 
198.06 
_ 647.40 

. 186.25 

60.00 
1.55 
. 384.51 


Total 


$4,467.56 
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Report On Project DIALCOM: New Communication System 

By K. E. RIGG 


Background 

The Dialcom system was conceived on 
May 23, 1966, at an informal meeting 
between Dr. John Gough, Head, Captioned 
Films for the Deaf; Dr. Edgar R. Gar¬ 
rett, Head, Department of Speech, New 
Mexico State University; Kay E. Rigg, 
Research Analyst, Speech and Hearing 
Center, New Mexico State University; and 
Marshall Hester, Project Director, New 
Mexico Foundation, Inc. Our research 
group immediately began exploratory 
work to determine the feasibility of the 
Dialcom system, which was proven by 
May 31, 1966. Six days later, on June 5, 
1966, Captioned Films for the Deaf ap¬ 
proved funding for the project to the ex¬ 
tent of one thousand dollars and parts 
were immediately ordered. Two Dialcom 
systems were constructed from designs 
which were completed during the feasibil¬ 
ity study, and they were continuously op¬ 
erated and tested for seven days begin¬ 
ning June 15, 1966, and ending June 22, 
1966, when they were turned over to 
Marshall Hester and the project term¬ 
inated. 

We are pleased to report that within 
this month all of the objectives of Proj¬ 
ect Dialcom have been achieved. 

Objectives 

The objectives of Project Dialcom were 
to develop two prototype devices with 
which the deaf could communicate over 
the telephone. The device was to be in¬ 
expensive, portable, reliable and flexible, 
in that it was to allow for a multiplicity of 
message coding schemes which would 
make it possible to develop an optimum 
code system. The device, in order to 
achieve these objectives, had to present 
all telephone functions in the form of 
specific visual displays. This meant that 
the user’s phone ring signal, dialtone, 
busy signal, dialed party ring signal and 
pre-recorded error messages had to be 
displayed visually in a form whose spe¬ 
cificity eliminated the possibility of error. 
The deaf user had to be informed visually 
when his party connection was completed. 
Once the connection was completed the 
device had to display and hold the en¬ 
coded messages of the party whom the 
deaf person had called, so that the user 
had ample time to decode messages. The 
device had to operate without modification 
to the telephone system or to the instru¬ 
ments of either the user or the people 
whom he calls. The device was to re¬ 
quire no additional equipment, thus allow¬ 
ing the deaf user to call anyone. All of 
these objectives have been achieved by 
the Dialcom system. 

Application 

The Dialcom displays message codes, 
and all telephone functions on three neon 
decade ring counters. Each counter counts 
and displays numbers up to ten. The 
decades are arranged on the front of 
the Dialcom to show units, tens and 


hundreds. Also on the front of the unit 
there is a power indicator and switch and 
a function switch. The function switch 
has three positions: Ring, Read, and Re¬ 
set. When the function switch is in the 
Ring position, all telephone operations are 
displayed visually on the first decade. 
These operations are characterized in the 
following manner: 

Ring: Short bursts of counting, followed 
by relatively long quiescent periods. 

Dialtone: Continuous counting. 

Busy Signal: Short bursts of counting 
followed by short quiescent periods. 

Party Connection (i.e., voice response of 
answering party): Erratic counting, be¬ 
cause the Dialcom counts the amplitude 
peaks of the voice responses. 

Pre-Recorded Error Messages: Erratic 
counting for a relatively long period of 
time, easily differentiated from a party 
connection, by the length of the message. 

The person whom the deaf user has 
called responds by encoding messages 
in a three-digit code and dialing these 
numbers on his telephone. The Dialcom 
displays and holds these messages in¬ 
definitely when the function switch is in 
the Read position. For example, if the 
message code numbers 1, 2, 7 were dialed 
in that sequence, they would be displayed 
on the three decades as the number one 
hundred twenty-seven. The message code 
is displayed continuously until the func¬ 
tion switch is pushed to the Reset posi¬ 
tion, which automatically prepares the 
Dialcom to receive the next message. 
When the Dialcom function switch is in 
the Read position, the device is insensitive 
to all signals except those generated by 
the dialing of the person called. This 
means that voice and ongoing line noise 
is rejected, and the possibility of message 
error is decreased. 

One the back panel of the Dialcom, 
there are two gain potentiometers, which 
are controls of sensitivity. The outsidi 
control adjusts telephone operation dis¬ 
play sensitivity. These controls will need 
to be adjusted only when the Dialcom is 
used in a new location; the many sub¬ 
sidiary telephone companies do not us? 
the same signal parameters. These con¬ 
trols will need to be adjusted the first 
time that the system is used, but after 
that, it is only necessary to allow a suffi¬ 
cient warmup period to insure proper op¬ 
eration of the Dialcom. 

Physical Description 

The Dialcom is a transistorized device 
which operates on standard house cur¬ 
rent, 117 vac, 69 Hz. The Dialcom power 
consumption is 1.8 watts, which makes it 
extremely economical to operate since it 
costs only ten cents per week for around- 
the-clock operation. This means that 
there is no reason to turn off the Dialcom; 
indeed, safety precautions would prohibit 
turning it off. 


The outside dimensions of the unit are 
8” high by 10” wide by 8” deep; the unit 
is completely enclosed in a portable equip¬ 
ment cabinet with a collapsible handle; 
it weighs about five pounds. The unit is 
equipped with a three-conductor power 
cord to insure safe, proper operation. 
The Dialcom input is supplied by a mag¬ 
netic pickup coil which is attached to 
the side of a standard telephone with a 
suction cup. The compact size, low weight 
and low power consumption fulfill the ob¬ 
jectives of low cost and portability. 

Theory of Operation 

Once a telephone connection is com¬ 
pleted in the Bell System, normal dialing 
by either party does not interrupt the con¬ 
nection; dialing by either party pulses 
the line with a number of impulses pro¬ 
portional to the number dialed. Further, 
the amplitude of these dial impulses is 
very much larger than the amplitude of 
normal voice or telephone function sig¬ 
nals, and the frequencies of these various 
signals are also specific. The Dialcom 
differentiates between these discrete para¬ 
meter variables when it is operating in 
the two modes Ring and Read. In the 
Ring mode the detection of dialtone, ring, 
busy signal, recorded error message and 
party connection is performed by Ampli¬ 
fier A2 (see drawing), and neon ring 
counter No. 1. Amplifier A2 converts 
these signals into a series of short pulses 
which are fed to the neon ring counter 
No. 1 through the function switch, where 
they are converted into the characteristic 
visual displays. The remainder of the 
circuit components in Drawing No. 1 per¬ 
forms the code display function. Ampli¬ 
fier No. 1 filters out all voice and on¬ 
going line noise, and amplifies and shapes 
the dial impulses into a pulse train that 
corresponds to the number dialed. CKT 
No. 1 converts this pulse train into a single 
pulse which in turn drives the two stage 
solid-state counter. The operation proceeds 
as follows: 

1. The function switch is depressed to 
Reset and allowed to return to the Read 
position. This resets all neon ring count¬ 
ers and the two stage solid-state counter. 
Resetting the two stage counter opens 
No. 1 gate in CKT No. 2 which opens No. 
I gate in CKT No. 3, allowing the pulse 
train to pass through and be counted in 
neon ring counter No. 1. 

2. The trailing edge of the output pulse 
from CKT No. 1 causes the two stage 
counter to change states at the end of 
the pulse train, thus closing gate No. 1, 
CKT No. 2 and opening gate No. 2, CKT 
No. 3 allowing the next series of pulses to 
be counted on neon ring counter No. 2. 

3. This process is continued for neon 
ring counter No. 3. 

4. After the message has been de-coded, 
the user depresses function switch to Re- 
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OUR COVER PICTURE 

CERTIFIED PROFESSIONAL PARLIAMENTARIAN—Edwin M. Hazel of Chicago/ Illinois/ conductor of 
THE DEAF AMERICAN'S "Parliamentary Procedure" department, is shown holding the certificate of 
accredition recently awarded him by the American Institute of Parliamentarians. In order to receive 
such a certificate/ a parliamentarian must have attained the high standards of competency established 
by the AIP. 

Edwin Meade Hazel enrolled at the Ohio State School for the Deaf 
at age 5 and progressed from drummer boy, member of the Boys Lit¬ 
erary Society, and debate club member to inventor, parliamentarian 
and columnist. He is probably the only deaf man in the United States 
whose profession is monotype casting. Mr. Hazel’s accomplishments 
have been won through his own perseverance and ingenuity, and his 
life story can serve as an example of what can be done in spite of deaf¬ 
ness. 

Embarking upon his career as a monotype casterman in the print¬ 
ing industry, Edwin met with much prejudice and impatience from 
employers and co-workers. None thought him capable of doing even 
an acceptable job. Employed only on a trial basis, Edwin devoted all his 
energy and skill to the task and did such an outstanding job that his 
employer urged him to remain with the firm permanently! Today, at 
the age of 72, when most men have been asked to retire from their jobs, 
he is still employed as a full-time casterman in a commercial shop in 
Chicago, Ill. 

In his early twenties, Ed began to participate in several clubs and 
organizations and became aware of confusion often caused by members 
or chairmen who were not acquainted with the rules of parliamentary 
procedure. He could see that such confusion hindered progress within 
the organization, and he was inspired to make close study of parliamen¬ 
tary law. In 1926, he designed a Parliamentary Law Chart which an¬ 
swered 1500 questions in a simple turn of the dial for each question. 
Now members could have the answers at their fingertips. Edwin per¬ 
fected his chart and sold copies to many people, deaf and hearing, all 
over the world. Then, in 1950, he perfected a slide rule on parliamentary 
procedure which answers 3000 questions. He is presently working on a 
revision of this slide rule. Recently he was honored by being elected 
to the American Institute of Parliamentarians, a group of professional 
parliamentarians which includes teachers, university professors, authors, 
legislators and lawyers. 

Throughout the years Edwin has maintained a vital interest in the 
work of the deaf and is especially concerned with educating them to be 
responsible members of their organizations. He earned the 34th degree 
in the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf years ago. He has realized 
that only responsible and informed deaf can move their organizations 
forward and make progress. Consequently, for many years he has writ¬ 
ten a Parliamentary Law column for The Frat, the Ohio Chronicle and 
currently THE DEAF AMERICAN. The list of his work on behalf of or¬ 
ganizations of the deaf is very impressive: president for two terms of 
the Nebraska Association of the Deaf, president for three terms of the 
Ohio School for the Deaf Alumni Association and member of various 
law committees. In June 1952, he was signally honored by being invited 
by the Ohio State School for the Deaf to be the principal speaker at 
commencement exercises, the first alumnus in Ohio School history to 
be so honored. 

Inventor, parliamentarian, columnist, casterman, Edwin is also a 
husband, father and grandfather. He is married to the former Irene 
Schifino of Pittsburgh, Pa., and they have one daughter, Ruth, who re¬ 
ceived her B.A. degree from the University of Chicago at the age of 18. 
She is presently a public school teacher, but plans to enter the field of 
education for the deaf when her children, ages 12 and 9, are older. 


set and the process is repeated. 

Test Results 

In spite of the relatively short test period 
of seven days, we are convinced that the 
prototype Dialcoms will operate reliably. 
Our confidence stems from two facts: 
the units worked exactly as they were 
designed the first time they were turned 
on; and throughout the test period, they 
never decoded a message in error. Often, 
when dealing with prototype equipment, 
inexplicable eccentricities are observed, 
but this has never been the case with 
either of the Dialcom units. The test 
period discovered three easily resolved 
difficulties: 

1. The telephone pickup coil suction cup 
occasionally fell off; this was remedied 
by lightly lubricating the cup with a film 
of vaseline. 

2. The Dialcom will not operate re¬ 
liably unless it is properly grounded. The 
unit is supplied with an approved three 
wire power cord and plug. If it is placed 
in service in buildings which conform to 
the new electrical code, the ground re¬ 
quirements will be met; however, if it 
is necessary to use a power plug adapter, 
the unit must be connected to earth 
ground. This insures reliable operation 
and minimizes shock-hazard. 

3. The Dialcom unit must be positioned 
a minimum of ten inches away from the 
telephone. This insures that the electro¬ 
magnetic field surrounding the power sup¬ 
ply transformers will not be sensed by 
the magnetic pickup coil. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

We feel that all of the objectives of this 
project have been met, in that it has re¬ 
sulted in the development of two Dialcoms 
which make it practical to explore the 
possibilities of digitally encoded com¬ 
munication by the deaf. The application 
of the system is not limited to the deaf; 
however, it has obvious uses for those 
who have undergone laryngectomy, those 
whose articulators have been damaged 
or paralyzed, and perhaps those who dem¬ 
onstrate the effects of expressive aphasia. 
The Dialcom, then, has met our expecta¬ 
tions. Because the Dialcom has a wide 
and immediate application, it should be 
improved; it should be made smaller and 
cheaper; it should be completely portable 
with rechargeable self-contained batteries; 
and it should have a silicon controlled 
rectifier output to drive a housewide sig¬ 
nal system to indicate the phone’s ring¬ 
ing. These and many other improvements 
have occurred to us during the construc¬ 
tion and testing of the present devices, 
but because of time and money restrictions 
they were not incorporated in the present 
system. We feel that the cost can be sig¬ 
nificantly lowered at the same time that 
the flexibility of the system is increased. 
We feel that Dialcom improvement and 
code development should be undertaken 
simultaneously, resulting in a complete 
communications system. From our ex¬ 
perience in programmed instruction, we 
know that teaching the Dialcom code can 


be accomplished quickly and economically. 
Finally, we recommend that a project be 
established to accomplish the following 
major goals: 

1. Dialcom technical improvement. 

2. Dialcom code development. 

3. Development of a programmed in¬ 
struction manual in Dialcom code. 

4. Most important, we recommend that 
the Dialcom be placed in the hands of 


the deaf. This means that the terminal 
goal of a project of this kind would be 
the actual dissemination of the Dialcom 
communications package. This might be 
accomplished by working through a foun¬ 
dation or some reputable firm, in which 
case the technical improvement of the 
system might best be accomplished by 
having our group work in a consultative 
relationship with the manufacturer. 
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Dr. George M. McClure, Sr., Longtime Teacher 
And Editor, Succumbs on 105th Birthday 



Dr. George Morris McClure, Sr. 
1861-1966 


Dr. George Morris McClure, Sr., long¬ 
time teacher at the Kentucky School for 
the Deaf and editor emeritus of the Ken¬ 
tucky Standard, passed away in Danville, 
Ky., September 18, on his 105th birthday. 
Dr. McClure was an advisory editor of 
THE DEAF AMERICAN and its prede¬ 
cessor, THE SILENT WORKER. 

The following story appeared in the 
Danville Advocate-Messenger of September 
19, 1966: 

A man who lived an unusually useful 
life, chiefly as an educator of the deaf, 
and who lived exactly one and a half 
times the allotted Biblical span of 70 
years, died here yesterday on his 105th 
birthday. 

He was Dr. George Morris McClure, 
Sr., born September 18, 1861, who had 
been deaf since the age of ten, never de¬ 
plored his lack of hearing but held, in 
fact, that it had been helpful to him in 
better understanding the problems of deaf 
persons. He had been recognized nation¬ 
ally for his work in educating the deaf. 
He taught mathematics and other subjects 
at Kentucky School for the Deaf in this 
city for 57 years and, later, for five 
years, edited the school publication, “The 
Kentucky Standard.” He continued as 
its editor emeritus, contributing a column 
to every semimonthly edition until he be¬ 
came somewhat incapacitated after break¬ 
ing a hip in a fall on April 23, 1961. 

Louisa Native 

A native of Louisa, he was a resident of 
304 South Fourth Street, Danville. Con¬ 
fined to a wheel chair after his injury and 
spending most of his time in Ephraim 
McDowell Memorial Hospital, Dr. Mc¬ 
Clure was actually in good health until a 
week ago. His death occurred at 9 o’clock 
Sunday morning in the hospital. He was 
a member of Second Presbyterian Church 
of Danville. 


Survivors are a son, Dr. George M. Mc¬ 
Clure, Jr., widely known physician and 
surgeon; a daughter, Mrs. Elbert Gary 
Sutcliffe of Harrod’s Creek, Louisville, 
with a summer home on the Perryville 
Road, Boyle County, and a number of 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 

Funeral services will be conducted at 
2:30 o’clock Tuesday afternoon at Second 
Presbyterian Church here by the pastor, 
the Rev. Joseph O. Rand and the Very 
Rev. Edgar C. Newlin, rector of Trinity 
Episcopal Church. Burial will be in Belle¬ 
vue Cemetery. The body is at Stith 
funeral home. 

Active pallbearers will be James Beau¬ 
champ, Alfred Marshall, James Royster, 
Pierce Lively, Enos Swain and Dr. Robert 
Bateman. 

Hsld Honorary Degrees 

Although not a college graduate, Dr. 
McClure held honorary degrees from 
Centre College, who conferred on him the 
degree of Doctor of Literature in 1934, 
and from Gallaudet College, Washington, 
D.C., from which he received the degree 
of Doctor of Pedagogy in 1951. 

While a student at Centre College, 
where he had come from Louisa, he was 
“borrowed” to assist at the apparently 
short-staffed Kentucky School for the Deaf 
when he was about 18 years old. Dr. Mc¬ 
Clure went there to assist and remained 
a part of the institution for the remainder 
of his life. Last year, when KSD had 
completed the first in a series of new 
buildings on the Danville campus. Dr. Mc¬ 
Clure was wheeled there from the hos¬ 
pital to view the improvements. Faculty 
members said he, although then nearly 
104 years old, insisted on walking from 
his wheelchair to his old desk, where he 
sat down and looked over some of the 
books and records saved from the days 
when he had been active at the school. 


Dr. McClure, throughout his life, was a 
great reader and his choice of literature 
was the finest. His column in The Ken¬ 
tucky Standard contained always several 
gems of the world’s finest poems and 
quotations. He continued to read until his 
sight began to fade. He was famous in 
very recent years for reading through half 
of every night. 

Memory Was Excellent 

Dr. McClure possessed a remarkable 
and retentive memory and was able to 
quote long passages from the Bible, from 
Shakespeare and from the poets and his 
favorite authors. He is said to have spent 
the first $100 he ever earned on books. He 
admitted to “a sneaking fondness for By¬ 
ron.” His literary column in the KSD 
publication was entitled “Among My 
Books” and from these he quoted freely. 
His personal library was obviously ex¬ 
tensive. He also possessed a wide knowl¬ 
edge of many subjects and maintained an 
interest in the local and national scene. 

His daughter-in-law, Mrs. George M. 
McClure, Jr., on the elderly gentleman’s 
97th birthday, said of him: “He has a 
keen zest for life, a love for people, a 
wonderful disposition and a fine sense of 
humor. These attributes never dimmed 
with his failing sight and the passing of 
the last eight years. 

His wife and two of his sons preceded 
him in death. 

In addition to his nearly threescore years 
as a teacher, Dr. McClure helped organize 
and carry on the work of many bodies 
interested in the deaf in Kentucky. He 
contributed papers to the American Annals 
of the Deaf and delivered many addresses 
at schools for the deaf throughout the 
United States. 

Given Many Awards 

Many honors were conferred on Dr. Mc¬ 
Clure. One he especially cherished was 
the Edward Allen Fay Award in mid-1961. 
In the form of a plaque, this award cited 
Dr. McClure for his outstanding literary 
contributions to the education of the deaf. 
It was conferred upon him, in absentia, at 
a joint meeting of the American Instruc¬ 
tors of the Deaf and the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf in Salem, Ore. Dr. McClure’s grand¬ 
son, Dr. William J. McClure, superinten¬ 
dent of Indiana School for the Deaf at In¬ 
dianapolis and president of the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for 
the Deaf, made the personal presentation 
of this award to his grandfather in Dan¬ 
ville. A paper written by Dr. McClure 
who was, by then, nearing his 100th birth¬ 
day, had been read at the convention. 

Dr. McClure had personally known Dr. 
Edward Allen Fay. He knew many im¬ 
portant persons through the years, includ¬ 
ing the late Chief Justice of the United 
States Fred M. Vinson, who, while he was 
in that office, presented Dr. McClure with 
the honorary degree from Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege in 1951. Dr. McClure and Mr. Vinson 
had attended school in Louisa. Dr. Mc¬ 
Clure also numbered among his personal 
friends Alexander Graham Bell, inventor 
of the telephone, whose wife, like the Dan- 
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ville educator, was deaf, and which formed 
a bond between the two men. Dr. McClure 
kept many letters written to him by Bell. 

Dr. McClure said in one of his speeches 
“Printing is one of the very best vocations 
for the deaf,” but reported that, years 
ago, the “schools v/ere slow to take it 
up.” Today a number of printers are 
turned out by Kentucky School for the 
Deaf and its publication at the school 
is a fine example of printing and the 
graphic arts. 

Was Striking Personality 

As well as being the oldest citizen in 
Danville, Dr. McClure was extremely well 
known and revered. A smile and a wave 
of his hand were a welcome, constituting 
a conversation by their manner, to every¬ 
one whom he passed on the streets as he 
took his daily constitutional before break¬ 
ing his hip. With a figure as erect as 
that of a 40-year-old man, and impeccably 


dressed, he walked briskly over the Dan¬ 
ville streets into his late 90s. People 
stopped to take a second look at him; 
not because he was an elderly man, but 
because he was a handsome, striking-look¬ 
ing gentleman, who, in those days, carried 
a cane, but only as an accessory to com¬ 
plete his handsome outfits. And he was 
handsome, with white hair and a mous¬ 
tache and twinkling eyes which noted 
everything in view. 

This gentleman-educator never felt sorry 
for himself. He was the center of a 
large devoted family and had more 
friends and acquaintances than he could 
possibly count. He left the world quietly 
and unobtrusively as he lived, however 
with a mark upon it and great benefits 
derived, principally by the deaf of this 
nation, as the result of his 105 years of 
living. He could well say, “I have lived 
a full life!” 


have known who the teacher was. Then 
Leo went to church with the group. A 
family took him home for Sunday dinner 
and another family took him back to the 
farm in the afternoon. This experience 
proved that Leo can learn. 

In the past I was not able to help Leo 
because he was on the family farm with 
his aged parents who depended upon him. 
This was still the case last year when we 
had our Federal project here for deaf 
men. Now the father is gone, they have 
given up farming the home place. But 
the mother continues to live there and 
Leo stays with her. When I received ac¬ 
ceptance from the agencies involved, I 
thought I had the man rehabilitated, but 
now I find that I have to persuade the 
whole family to get the mother and Leo 
out of that farmhouse. Such is life in 
rehabilitation; just like everything else, 
one cannot take anything for granted. 



Staliuta, /llo*Uf . . . 


By STAHL BUTLER, Executive Director 
Michigan Association for Better Hearing 
724 Abbott Road, East Lansing, Michigan 


* * * 

Elmer J. LaBranche, a good friend of 
the deaf, has moved his family to Guam. 
He works for the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Administration there. He reports no 
schools, no special classes for the deaf 
or hard of hearing and no hearing aid 
dealer closer than Hawaii. 


Recently I read a historical marker at 
Escanaba, Mich. The sign stated that 
Gladstone, Mich., was founded by Sen¬ 
ator W. D. Washburn to serve as a rail 
and lake terminal. I assume that this 
was Cadwallader Washburn’s father who 
built the railroad that runs east and west 
in Michigan’s northern peninsula. 

* * * 

About my etchings by Cadwallader 
Washburn that are on my office wall; I 
hope that they will be here for people to 
see as long as the Association lasts. 

Plans for my retirement on Dec. 31, 1969, 
remind me that they may not always be 
on the walls of the director’s office. But 
I hope that they will be around some¬ 

where or on the walls of some agency for 
the deaf. 

* * * 

Once in a while we see Ernest Hairston 
or Andrew Hnatow when they happen to 
come by the office. They used to work 
here. Ernie has helped me with some of 
the cases left over from our Federal 
project. 

* # * 

Ernest Hairston is supposed to start the 
leadership training course at San Fernan¬ 
do Valley State College in California in 
January but he has not been able to se¬ 
cure a trained teacher of the deaf to take 
over his class. Anyone interested in the 
position should write to Ernest Hairston, 
Michigan Rehabilitation Institute, Plain- 
well, Mich. 

* ❖ * 

Leo Schondelmayer is a Michigan deaf 
man at least 40 years of age who never 

has been to school. A Grand Rapids 

church group did provide some instruction 
for him on Sundays for a while. This 


was one of the best things I ever have 
seen deaf people do. One church member 
drove to the farm on Sunday and took 
Leo to a teacher in Grand Rapids. I never 


A deaf girl was accepted for a position. 
She was told that the pay was two seventy- 
five. She understood the rate to be $2.75 
per hour; the rate was $275 per month. 
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Endorsed by leading medical societies , 


THE DEAFNESS RESEARCH 



FOUNDATION 


has, for its single purpose, Otologic Research .... RESEARCH 
into the causes of deafness by medical experts in leading universities 
and laboratories .... so that someday those who might otherwise 
be deaf may hear. 

You who are deaf or hard of hearing can help in this great venture 
by bequeathing your temporal bones to The Temporal Bone Banks 
Program for Ear Research. Otological examinations, when requested 
by the Temporal Bone Banks; and removal of the temporal bone 
after death, are performed without cost to the individual or surviv¬ 
ing family. Inquiries on this matter are welcome. 




Write for details. 


THE HEIM RESEARCH EOIMIOI 


366 Madison Avenue 
New York City, New York 10017 



^ - 


"I CAN HEARI 


The Deafness Research Foundation is conducting a national 
Public Education Program (through a grant from the 
John A. Hartford Foundation) urging the deafened to be¬ 
queath their inner ear structures for research. 








Greater Expectations For The Deaf 

(An address at Kent State University, July 8, 1966) 

By H. LATHAM BREUNIG, Ph.D.* 


Mrs. Miner, Dr. Stahlecker, Students in 
Special Education of Kent State Univer¬ 
sity, Ladies and Gentlemen: It is a real 
pleasure to be here this afternoon, par¬ 
ticularly after Mrs. Miner’s very flatter¬ 
ing introduction. 

This morning I was privileged to visit 
Mrs. June Stuart’s class for deaf chil¬ 
dren and to observe the good work that 
she is doing in helping these children 
along the road towards reaching their 
potentials, whatever these may be. For 
these children, parents and teachers 
have great expectations. What can we 
expect for them? What will they ac¬ 
complish in life? Well, that depends upon 
who is talking! 

I have quotations here that represent 
two diametrically opposing viewpoints. 
The first is from a talk by Mr. Robert 
Benson, Assistant Supervisor of Special 
Education, Long Beach, California (1965): 

“The picture of deaf education is in¬ 
deed black . . . This black picture is 
composed of children who have 
thoughts, unexpressed and inexpressi¬ 
ble to them. Children who down to 
nearly the last one are destined to 
become minimum citizens. Children 
whose great potential is to be lost to 
the world.’’ 

How I shudder at these prophets of 
doom! The other side of the coin is de¬ 
picted in the following quotation from a 
talk given by Miss Mary E. Numbers, 
who was for 45 years a classroom teacher 
of the deaf (1958): 

“From the evidence provided by 
the (225) Clarke School graduates 
I have presented the idea that with 
adequate oral elementary education 
in a school for the deaf, it has been 
possible for a large percentage of 
them to integrate with children in 
ordinary schools and colleges and 
thereafter live on reasonably com¬ 
fortable terms among hearing people 
for the rest of their lives, rather than 
to be restricted for educational and 
social experiences to a segregated so¬ 
ciety.’’ 

Before going any further, I would like 
to bury the contention that the pupils 
of the Clarke School are a “selected pop¬ 
ulation.” As one of four schools for the 
deaf in Massachusetts where the educa¬ 
tion of Massachusetts pupils is defrayed 
by the state, Clarke is obligated to take 
Massachusetts children. The only basis 
of selection is that Clarke will not ac¬ 
cept children who obviously cannot fit 
into its program. What school for the 
deaf does not do likewise? For instance, 
Dr. William B. McClure, superintendent 
of the Indiana School for the Deaf, stated 
in a talk to the California Association of 


•Chairman, Oral Deaf Adults Section, Alexan¬ 
der Graham Bell Association; Senior Statis¬ 
tician, Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Teachers of Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Children, in November, 1965: 

“Approximately one-fifth of our ap¬ 
plicants in the past three years have 
been rejected because they presented 
problems which cannot be managed 
in an education environment such as 
ours.” 

Who can say, at the age of 4%, whether 
a child will progress normally or will 
be a slow learner? In the 20 years that 
I have been on the board of trustees of 
the Clarke School, the school has “given 
up” on teaching not more than four chil¬ 
dren by the oral method alone. And we 
understand that these children were not 
educable by other means. Clarke School 
has had its share of slow learners. Yet, 
with the exception noted, all have been 
taught orally, and most of them have 
continued their education among the hear¬ 
ing. 

With such an example as this before 
us, ladies and gentlemen, isn’t it high 
time we raised our expectations? 

Some of you young men and women in 
my audience this afternoon will be going 
into the field of deaf education. Surely 
by now you are aware, in the words of 
Dr. Louis DiCarlo (1966) that: 

“Of the many controversies in the 
education of the deaf none has gen¬ 
erated more volcanic cinder, less il¬ 
lumination; precipitated more vitri¬ 
olic diatribe, less dispassionate sur¬ 
vey; promoted more vested interest, 
less freedom from bias; and com¬ 
pletely confounded fact and fiction 
than the issue of methodology.” 

You may wonder, then, who this fellow 
is up here discoursing upon this confus¬ 
ing subject. You heard Mrs. Miner’s in¬ 
troduction so you have some idea of 
what I have done with my life. Dr. 
Stahlecker suggested that I tell you some¬ 
thing of my hearing loss. My family 
first noticed some slight, but not crippling 
loss, of perhaps 20 decibels or so and of 
unknown origin, at the age of three. 
When I v/as five, I had scarlet fever which 
took another 30 db. I was still able to 
enter public school with special help. At 
the age of seven a skull fracture brought 
on my present 95 db. loss. I am the first 
to admit that having had speech before 
I lost all of my hearing makes all the 
difference in the world. But, as I will 
show you, prelingual deafness need not 
be a prohibitive factor in learning. An¬ 
other important point is that I have never 
stopped talking. Even today, as the only 
deaf member of the Eli Lilly Toastmas¬ 
ters Club, my speaking is subject to the 
friendly yet critical evaluation of my 
fellows. If I get sloppy or start talking 
in a monotone, they do not hesitate to 
“clip” me on it. I stand here before you 
this afternoon as a beneficiary of oral 
education, in which I believe wholeheart¬ 


edly, and which I have been actively pro¬ 
moting for over 30 years. 

I am here to present to you this thesis: 

The socio-economic future of deaf 
youngsters in these changing times 
will depend heavily upon their ability 
to interact effectively with the world 
of the hearing. Ease of oral com¬ 
munication is one of the most im¬ 
portant factors contributing to this in¬ 
teraction. 

Mr. George W. Fellendorf, executive 
director of the Volta Bureau, emphasized 
(1964): 

“that parents, teachers and profes¬ 
sionals working with deaf children 
. . . keep solidly before them what 
is really the ultimate goal of their 
efforts . . . not really to prepare deaf 
children to live as children in a hear¬ 
ing world, but rather to live as re¬ 
sponsible adults having good jobs, 
raising families, paying taxes and 
having all of the other privileges and 
responsibilities which accrue to United 
States citizens. “Frankly, many of 
our deaf children are somewhat re¬ 
moved from the hearing world in 
which the rest of us live.” 

We need to raise our expectations, to 
provide deaf youngsters with the com¬ 
munication skills and the motivation to 
achieve their potentials for socio-economic 
success in the world of the hearing. I 
have been criticized by a hairsplitter for 
saying that “the deaf can live in a hear¬ 
ing world.” The argument is that deaf 
people cannot hear so they cannot live in 
a hearing world. The deaf must live with 
the hearing world. What’s the difference? 
Semantics, semantics! 

At this point I would like to briefly 
review for you the types of education for 
the deaf available in the United States 
today. There are three chief avenues for 
education. 

First, and numerically the greatest, are 
the state residential schools for the deaf. 
Practically all of them have had excel¬ 
lent oral programs in their primary 
grades. The trouble is, these excellent 
beginnings are not administratively nur¬ 
tured. These schools loudly proclaim that 
they do not “teach” the language of 
signs. But on the other hand they do 
not make much of an effort to prevent 
the youngsters from picking it up as they 
move into the intermediate grades where 
they are exposed to older deaf children, 
deaf supervisors in the residence halls 
and deaf teachers in the classrooms. The 
language of signs is the path of least re¬ 
sistance; it is easy to learn. What child 
of 7 or 8 years of age has the willpower 
to withstand these peer-pressures? As 
you can appreciate, lipreading and speech 
are not easily come by. But once ac¬ 
quired, like all other developed skills, 
they require constant stimulation and 
practice to be efficiently utilitzed. Lately 
there has developed a strong movement 
in the state schools and in some day 
classes, to teach fingerspelling. I will 
comment upon this later. 

Secondly, there are the private resi- 
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dential schools, which usually have 
strong oral programs throughout. Clarke, 
Lexington, Central Institute and St. Jo¬ 
sephs are the good bigger ones. There 
are a number of smaller oral schools 
which do not have dormitories but de¬ 
pend upon boarding homes. Examples 
are Tucker-Maxon, Sunshine Cottage, Ft. 
Lauderdale, and the new Voice in the 
Desert. To quote Mr. Wallace Bruce 
(1966): 

“Oral education is a way of life—at 
home, in the dormitory, on the play¬ 
ground and in the classroom. Its 
maximum benefits are in evidence 
only when all areas have been de¬ 
veloped properly. There is nothing 
being accomplished in Northampton, 

St. Louis or Portland that can’t be 
duplicated elsewhere by administra¬ 
tors who actively support, teachers 
who skillfully guide, and parents who 
constantly stimulate . . . There can 
be no substitute for the hundreds of 
daily speech experiences that an oral¬ 
ly educated deaf child will success¬ 
fully handle in a pure oral atmos¬ 
phere.” 

Thirdly, there are the day schools and 
day classes for the deaf which exhibit a 
wide degree in quality. Least desirable, 
perhaps are the “little red schoolhouse” 
analogues where one teacher may attempt 
to work with children having a wide age- 
range. At the other extreme are the 
well-managed programs having graded 
classes such as the one which is now 
in jeopardy in East Cleveland. From 
what I have seen, Ohio is blessed with a 
large number of strong day school pro¬ 
grams for the deaf. So much of the suc¬ 
cess of these day schools and classes 
depends upon the parents of the children— 
their knowledge of the school program 
and their abilities to reinforce it with 
meaningful experiences in the home. 

It might be well at this point to men¬ 
tion some of the numerous organizations 
of and for the deaf. In the educational 
field are the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf; the 
Convention of Instructors of the Deaf, 
which is largely composed of deaf teach¬ 
ers of the deaf (sic), most of whom ad¬ 
vocate the use of the language of signs 
and fingerspelling (sic); and the Alex¬ 
ander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf, on which I will have more to say 
later. These three groups banded to¬ 
gether, despite some difference in edu¬ 
cational philosophy, into the Council on 
Education of the Deaf in order to pre¬ 
sent a united front when approaching 
Congress seeking Federal legislation to 
obtain scholarships for young men and 
women interested in becoming teachers 
of the deaf. Organizations of the adult 
deaf themselves have been formed to 
improve the socio-economic status for 
the deaf. Chief among these is the Na¬ 
tional Association for the Deaf which 
has accomplished noteworthy things in 
such areas as automobile license dis¬ 
crimination. Despite the fact that most 
of the leaders of this organization are 
able to speak and read the lips very ef¬ 


fectively, its bylaws stipulate that their 
deliberations shall be in the American 
language of signs (sic). It “bugs” me 
that these people who are able to com¬ 
municate orally do not strongly advocate 
providing these skills to deaf children. 
Other organizations of this type are the 
National Fraternal Association for the 
Deaf (sic), the American Athletic Asso¬ 
ciation for the Deaf and religious organ- 
zations for the deaf. These organizations 
claim up to 10,000 members each, but 
there is obviously considerable overlap¬ 
ping, as I know of one individual who be¬ 
longs to six of these organizations. An 
attempt is being made, under the aegis 
of the Vocational Rehabilitation Adminis¬ 
tration, to bring all of these organizations 
together into a super-organization, a 
Council of Organizations of and for the 
Deaf. Other organizations concerned with 
deafness are the Deafness Research Foun¬ 
dation which seeks to acquire the tem¬ 
poral bones of deaf people for medical 
research; the American Speech and Hear¬ 
ing Association; the National Association 
of Hearing and Speech Agencies (formerly 
the American Hearing Society); HEAR 
and EARS. 

A few moments ago I referred to the 
fact that state schools and some day- 
classes are going in for fingerspelling, the 
idea being that greater precision in teach¬ 
ing language may be achieved. This may 
be, but aren’t they wielding a two-edged 
sv/ord? In an attempt to give the chil¬ 
dren a tool for greater precision, aren’t 
they giving them at the same time a 
crutch upon which they may lean when 
the going gets tough? There is talk 
about letting the children be happy. But 
can one be really happy as an “under¬ 
achiever”? 

Two recent pieces of information have 
been seized upon by the advocates of 
fingerspelling to support their position. 
The first of these is the widely publicized 
Birch-Stuckless study (1964). This has 
been evaluated by Dr. DiCarlo (1966) as 
“Much Ado About the Obvious.” Based 
upon a rather small sample, Birch and 
Stuckless seem to say that children with 
early manual communication do some¬ 
what better, languagewise, than those 
without it. What is not brought out is 
that the children with early manual com¬ 
munication apparently had deaf parents, 
while the others did not. Certainly it 
would appear that deaf parents would 
have greater rapport with deaf children 
than hearing parents who would tend to 
be confused and uncertain. But people 
believe what they want to believe, so 
the Birch-Stuckless study has been widely 
quoted by the advocates of fingerspelling. 
As a professional statistician I object to 
sweeping generalizations being made from 
a small amount of unreplicated evidence. 

The other basis for support of finger¬ 
spelling stems from the observation that 
the Russian participants in the Olympic 
games (sic) for the deaf in 1964 seemed 
to be more oral than their American 
counterparts. A great commotion has 
been made about the fact that finger¬ 
spelling is a part of the early stages of 


the Russian program, along with type¬ 
writing and other adjuvants to language 
acquisition. In Russia, however, those 
who are able to benefit from oral educa¬ 
tion are required to drop their fingerspell¬ 
ing around the age of seven, according 
to Dr. Boris Morkovin. Dr. Morkovin 
stressed the point that it is NOT finger¬ 
spelling per se which is responsible for 
the Russian success. It is the fact that 
the teachers and parents are required by 
the Russian government to instill de¬ 
termination into the children; to develop 
language and speech and speechreading 
skills ... in the school and in the home. 
And when the Russian government tells 
its people to do something, by golly, they 
do it! Dr. Morkovin further emphasized 
that language development is not pri¬ 
marily a matter of hearing ability or 
oralism versus manualism. It is a mat¬ 
ter of opportunities, environment, motiva¬ 
tion. I will return to this point. 

A while back I referred to the Alex¬ 
ander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf. As many of you know, Dr. Bell 
considered himself primarily a teacher of 
the deaf, and it was his interest in com¬ 
munication for the deaf that led to his 
invention of the telephone. And many of 
you know that he had a deaf wife. With 
the Volta prize of 50,000 francs received 
from the French government for the in¬ 
vention of the telephone, Dr. Bell founded 
in 1890 the American Association for Pro¬ 
motion of Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
which was renamed some years ago in 
his honor. Its headquarters is the Volta 
Bureau in Washington, D.C. The Asso¬ 
ciation is composed of what I have called 
the AGBAD Triad. 

AGBAD TRIAD 


Professionals 



IPO ODAS 

The professionals are largely composed 
of classroom teachers of the deaf, school 
administrators, audiologists, speech ther¬ 
apists and other professional persons who 
advocate the oral education of deaf chil¬ 
dren. For years they have been urging 
parents of deaf children to have them 
taught orally through speech, lipreading 
and more recently, through the cultiva¬ 
tion of residual hearing. The parents, 
harkening to this message, formed in 
1956 the Parents’ Section of the Associa¬ 
tion to work with the professionals towards 
obtaining oral education for their children. 
Now called the International Parents Or¬ 
ganization (IPO), it consists of approx¬ 
imately 160 groups of parents. But still, 
for many parents, oral education has been 
an academic thing. Many have not seen 
the end result of successful oral educa¬ 
tion. It was in 1964 that a group of lip- 
reading and speaking deaf adults formed 
the Oral Deaf Adults Section (ODAS) of 
the Association through their conviction 
that orally trained deaf persons should 
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play a more active role in the promotion 
of speech, lipreading, and the use of 
residual hearing to deaf children. The 
purpose of the ODAS is stated in its 
bylaws: 

“The object of this section is to 
encourage, help and inspire all con¬ 
cerned with deafness so that deaf 
children may best prepare for the fu¬ 
ture through cultivation of their 
speech, lipreading and any residual 
hearing.” 

From the 20 charter members at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, in 1964 the ODAS has 
grown in two years to 146 members. It 
is true that this may not be large in 
numbers. But then we have been in¬ 
terested more in quality than in quantity. 

From the letters received at the Volta 
Bureau it seems to have been a mean¬ 
ingful experience for parents of young 
deaf children to talk with lipreading and 
speaking deaf adults who have achieved 
the end that they hope for in their young 
deaf children. It is a real challenge to 
parents, teachers and deaf youngsters to 
observe the oral successes, deaf people 
who are able to live and work and play 
in the world of the hearing. Far too 
many people, like Mr. Benson, have ap¬ 
parently seen only the oral failures and 
tend to judge all oral education thereby. 
I shall have more to say about this. 

Let us think for a few moments about 
some of the factors which govern the 
progress of deaf youngsters. When I say 
“deaf” I am talking about the uncompli¬ 
cated deaf child whose only problem is 
his hearing loss, and perhaps some psy¬ 
chological byproduct of that loss. The so- 
called multiply handicapped—the deaf- 
blind, the deaf and retarded, the deaf and 
cerebral palsied that are seen in ever 
increasing numbers these days through 
the lifesaving grace of modern medicine 
need special programs geared to their 
own needs. As McClure states: 

“There is . . considerable discussion 
as to what should be done with this 
type of child. The parents in many 
instances see only the deafness and 
are resentful because the school for 
the deaf has no program for their 
children. Officials in the field of 
mental health feel that many of these 
children are superior to the child they 
are accustomed to handling. Further¬ 
more, they feel they do not have the 
necessary experience with deafness.” 

So these unfortunate children are 
bounced from pillar to post. For them, 
perhaps, the picture may be black. But 
for the child whose only problem is his 
deafness, the prospects can be quite good 
with the right type of program. It is 
on behalf of these children that I am 
speaking here this afternoon. I am not 
talking about the hard of hearing child 
who may not require the facilities of 
special education. Nor am I talking 
about the deaf person whose hearing loss 
occurs after he has entered his teens, 
after they have acquired good speech and 
language. I am focusing upon the so- 
called normal, prelingually deaf child, 
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congenitally or adventitiously deaf. In¬ 
cidentally, approximately 70% of our 
ODAS members may be classified as pre¬ 
lingually deaf. 

Let us consider a yardstick which we 
might call “potential for achievement.” 
By achievement I mean the ability to 
efficiently function at one’s potential in 
the world about us. As I see it, there 
are several aspects to this “Potential for 
Achievement” collected into Table I 
which follows: 

Table I 

POTENTIAL FOR ACHIEVEMENT 

Individual 
Native Intelligence 
Socio-economic Background 
Motivation 
Attitude 
Opportunity 

Parents 

Knowledge 

Perception 

Dedication 

Professionals 

Training 

Attitude 

Dedication 

Public 

Knowledge 

Since so much of what one becomes 
depends upon himself, let us examine 
some of these factors. 

Obviously what one accomplishes de¬ 
pends heavily upon his own intelligence. 
Not all children, hearing or deaf, are 
capable of equal achievement, because 
they have varying mentalities. The type 
of home a child comes from has much 
to do with his success. The motivation 
and drive which has been instilled in him, 
as well as his attitude towards his deaf¬ 
ness are crucial factors. A sense of 
humor is a saving grace in a deaf per¬ 
son. What a person accomplishes depends 
so much on the opportunities which are 
created for him, or which he creates for 
himself. Included under opportunity is 
the type of educational program to which 
he has been submitted. 

The type of parents a child has de¬ 
termines to a large degree what his 
achievement will be. Do the parents ac¬ 
quire the knowledge of deafness and 
deaf education that they need to back 
up the program of the schools? Their 
perception and willingness to understand 
the abilities and limitations of their own 
child are so important. If the child has 
only a limited capacity, will they accept 
it? If he has greater potential are they 
dedicated towards making opportunities 
for him? 

Obviously the professionals in deaf ed¬ 
ucation and special education are key 
people in deciding how far the child goes. 
Is their training of high calibre under 
competent instructors? Do they have the 
attitude that deaf children may be capa¬ 
ble of high levels of accomplishment? 
Are they dedicated towards achieving 
these ends? Do they take the long view 
and prepare the child for a good life, or 
are they simply interested in moving 
them through school expeditiously? 

I have been eternally grateful that I 
received my education from dedicated 
teachers who did not hesitate to “kick 


me in the pants.” I may have resented 
it then. But not now. Behind nearly all 
of our ODAS members have been dedi¬ 
cated teachers and dedicated parents. 
Dr. S. Richard Silverman made the point 
that he believed there was less dedica¬ 
tion in deaf education than formerly. In 
recent years education has come to be 
by “committee.” As recently as last 
month, at the biennial meeting of the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for 
the Deaf in Kansas City, there was a 
clarion call for more dedication on the 
part of teachers and parents—dedication 
to the proposition that most deaf children 
may be educated orally. We need to re¬ 
ject the pablum of the easy way. 

Finally, we come to the public, which 
needs to be educated to the potentialities 
of the deaf, not only by parents and 
teachers but by articulate deaf adults 
themselves. Employers need to be made 
aware that deaf people make good work¬ 
ers. But. we must give them the com¬ 
munication skills and the job skills in 
order that they may be competitive in 
the marketplace. 

Not only does the potential for achieve¬ 
ment of the deaf depend on the variables 
I have outlined and their interaction with 
each other, but it depends heavily upon 
the acquisition of communication skills— 
those of the world about them—spoken 
English, speechreading, cultivation of 
residual hearing. These lead to the ac¬ 
quisition of language. It is the ability 
of the individual to use these skills in 
everyday life that contributes to the at¬ 
tainment of potential. 

In order to explore this subject some¬ 
what further, permit me, if you will, to 
employ the language of my vocation- 
statistics—to illuminate some aspects of 
my avocation—oral education of deaf chil¬ 
dren. 

In statistics we speak of populations 
and distributions. We draw a unit from 
some population and make an observa¬ 
tion or measurement on it. We record 
this observation at some point along a 
number line. Repeated drawings of ob¬ 
servations and recording them builds up 
a distribution of the observations on the 
measured characteristic along the num¬ 
ber line. This distribution has measures 
of central tendency and of scatter. The 
measure of central tendency is called the 
mean, or average. The measure of scat¬ 
ter is called the standard deviation, but 
I won’t use this. Observations which 
occur rarely, which have small probabil¬ 
ity, are said to be in the “tails” of the 
distribution. See Figure 1. 

What has all of this to do with deaf 
educators? Well, from time to time we 
see reference to the “average” deaf per¬ 
son. What is meant by average? Is it 
an average degree of deafness? An av¬ 
erage measure of intelligence? An av¬ 
erage measure of communication skill, 
however this may be defined? An av¬ 
erage earned income? Or what? For 
the life of me I cannot conceive of an 
“average” deaf person. But since such 
a person has been set up, let us describe 
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him on a “Potential for Achievement” 
number line. I am not quite sure just 
how we would assign numbers to “po¬ 
tential”—we will have to leave that to 
the sociologists. But anyway, I have in 
Figure 2 a distribution of deaf people, 
with an average. I will call this the 
NAD distribution because they are so 
fond of talking about the average deaf 
person. 

My scale from zero to 1.0 is admittedly 
somewhat hazy and arbitrary. I use the 
0.5 point as the average because the av¬ 
erage is usually the 50% point of the dis¬ 
tribution-half on one side and half on 
the other. Now you will notice a small 
shaded area in the “upper tail” of the 
distribution, representing .05 of the area 
under the curve. This is where so many 
people in deaf education, and among the 
deaf themselves, are fond of assigning 
the “oralists.” They say we are the rare 
birds, the exceptions. This concept stems, 
perhaps, because these people have seen 
only the so-called “oral failures” or what 
I shall call the “oral backsliders.” These 
categories of people are the type of so- 
called oralists usually seen by vocational 
guidance counsellors and others who deal 
with the adult deaf. Let me explain these 
terms somewhat. To my way of think¬ 
ing, the oral failure is one who has had 
a start in oral education but for whom 
there was a breakdown somewhere along 
the line in one of the variables I out¬ 
lined as being critical to the attainment 
of potential for achievement. He may 
have come from a poor oral program, or 
may have had an unqualified or undedi¬ 
cated teacher. His parents may not have 
been interested in him and did not help 


him. Conversely, his parents may not 
have been perceptive and perhaps pushed 
him beyond the realistic limit of his capa¬ 
bility so that he developed psychological 
problems. Or he may not have had the 
necessary attitude or motivation instilled 
into him. He may not have been made 
aware of the possibilities for achievement 
through contact with the oral successes. 

By “oral backsliders” I refer to deaf 
youngsters who came out of good oral 
programs but who, as teenagers or young 
adults found themselves lonely through 
lack of contact with others like them¬ 
selves. For social purposes they drifted 
into the clubs for the deaf which are pre¬ 
dominantly manual. Many intermarry. 
Their oral skills frequently deteriorate 
through lack of use. These individuals 
who have not lived up to their potential 
for adjustment to the world of the hear¬ 
ing are the ones that have done much to 
stimulate condemnation of oral education. 

To achieve success through oral educa¬ 
tion requires determination, strong moti¬ 
vation, unusual opportunities, along with 
innate ability. Lacking these qualities, 
deafness is too often made the scapegoat 
for the ineptness and deficiencies of the 
individual, his parents or teachers and 
other involved persons. 

In the ODAS, I believe, we exemplify 
the oral successes. I do not claim that 
the ODAS is by any way an elite group. 
But perhaps in the framework of most 
deaf education today, it is certainly a 
unique group. We do not claim that all 
deaf children can acquire melifluous 
voices. But we do believe most deaf chil¬ 
dren can be taught to speak adequately 
for usual vocational and social purposes. 


We do not claim that all deaf children 
will become expert lipreaders. But we 
do believe that most of them can be 
taught to read lips sufficiently well to 
communicate effectively with potential 
employers without recourse to writing or 
fingerspelling. We do not believe adult 
deaf persons need to completely eschew 
the language of signs and fingerspelling 
if they wish to make that choice. A sub¬ 
stantial number of ODAS members are 
able to communicate by these means, and 
will do so on occasion if they find it 
necessary to communicate with non-oral 
persons. But it is our belief that these 
methods have no place in the educational 
curriculum of the deaf child if he is to 
achieve his potential. For the members 
of ODAS speaking and lipreading are the 
preferred means of communication, for it 
is by these means that they have made 
their successful socio-economic adjust¬ 
ment to the world of the hearing. 

If we again consider the “average” 
deaf person, whatever that is, it is the 
belief of ODAS members that, if deaf 
children are given the opportunity to fol¬ 
low the program which I outlined under 
potential for success, the average can 
be shifted considerably higher upon the 
scale. See Figure 3. 

This leads us, then, to consider the pro¬ 
gram of ODAS: 

“To demonstrate, by the examples 
of their own lives, the opportunities 
for the advancement of the deaf 
through the development of their po¬ 
tentials for achievement.” 

Since the formation of ODAS, and 
through contact with its members, 

a. Parents have been encouraged 

b. Teachers have been reinspired and 
rededicated 

c. Deaf youngsters have been motivated 
to re-evaluate their goals in life. 

And benefits have accrued to ODAS 
members themselves. Many have been 
motivated to acquire the hearing aids 
that were not available when they were 
younger and some are now beginning to 
acquire auditory vocabularies—some so 
well that they are able to use the tele¬ 
phone despite a profound hearing loss. 
You are looking at me, I know, and won¬ 
dering, “Well, where is his hearing aid?” 
Unfortunately for me, I have been told 
that I have one of the most difficult types 
of hearing loss for auditory training pur¬ 
poses. This presents a problem when ap¬ 
pearing before groups of deaf youngsters 
whose parents and teachers have been 
working hard to get them to keep wear¬ 
ing their hearing aids. “But Dr. Breunig 
has no hearing aid,” they say. I have 
often been tempted to wear a dummy 
ear mold. But, as my good wife says, 
“Be yourself.” 

Other ODAS members have been moti¬ 
vated to take voice lessons, some with 
excellent results. I believe it is neces¬ 
sary to divide what we call “speech” into 
two parts: 

a. That part which is formed with the 
lips and tongue, i.e., diction. 


Figure 2 
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b. That part which arises from the vi¬ 
bration of the vocal cords as the 
breath from the lungs passes over 
them, i.e., voice. 

Most deaf youngsters can do a reason¬ 
ably good job with the first part. But 
it is the second part, voice, that needs 
to be the subject of more intensive re¬ 
search and training. 

I wish time permitted me to tell you 
about all of the wonderful people in ODAS. 
But you may get some idea of what we 
are if you obtain the ODAS Biographic 
Register. And you may read about us 
from time to time in the Volta Review. 
But we are not a mutual admiration so¬ 
ciety. We are not a social club. We are 
a service organization. Some of our mem¬ 
bers can make speeches as I am doing 
today. Others are more effective “over 
the coffee cups’’ in small groups. But 
all of us believe in the oral education of 
deaf children, and stand ready to do 
what we can. Not being professionals, 
we do not “counsel.” We merely try to 
tell how we solved our problems along 
the way. 

A while ago I mentioned the Kansas 
City meeting of the AGBAD. It was a 
stimulating meeting, and I am told it 
had the largest registration in history. 
Particularly gratifying was the presence 
of 47 ODAS members out of our 146. 
There were two interesting papers that 
I personally had time to audit—there may 
have been other fine ones that I missed. 
The first paper was the keynote address 
of Ira Hirsch, “That the Ears of the Deaf 
May be Unstopped.” It deals with the 
extensive use of modern auditory train¬ 
ing equipment at earlier and earlier 
ages. Profoundly deaf children may be¬ 
come, in effect, “hard of hearing.” This 
avenue, which Hirsch has called “aural” 
education, complements oral education. 
It has tremendous and exciting possibili¬ 
ties. 

The other paper, by Dr. Kevin Mur¬ 
phy, though addressed primarily to par¬ 
ents, contains important food for thought 
for those of you in special education. He 
states: 

“Let me stress from the outset that 
deafness is a disorder which can 
prove disruptive to the child, the 
family and the community and that, 
therefore, our efforts should begin 
with the community and travel back 


via the parents to the child. By edu¬ 
cating the community we can reduce 
many of the familiar stresses aris¬ 
ing from deafness and this should 
leave us free to concentrate more 
closely on our basic problem.” 

Dr. Murphy goes on to define what 
he calls “The three D’s of deafness.” 
They are: 

a. Detection 

b. Diagnosis 

c. Dealing with 

Early detection leads to early diag¬ 
nosis. More and more the medical pro¬ 
fession is becoming aware of the possi¬ 
bility of deafness in babies. It may now 
be possible to detect hearing loss at 
some frequencies in unborn infants as 
early as 26 weeks after conception. (Fel- 
lendorf, 1964) 

Dr. Murphy does not believe that the 
early institution of therapy is a pri¬ 
mary reason for early diagnosis, but 
rather that “parent support, advice, en¬ 
couragement and consolation must begin 
early.” 

Under “dealing with” Dr. Murphy 
points out that the child with a straight¬ 
forward deafness, such as I have been 
discussing today, is a relatively easy case. 
He states that “The child in whom other 
problems have been diagnosed is more 
difficult. The child in whom there are 
other problems which have not been di¬ 
agnosed is more difficult still.” I wish I 
could share with you more of Dr. Mur¬ 
phy’s thoughts, and the thoughts of oth¬ 
er progressive people who presented 
papers at Kansas City. All of these 
papers will be collected into the Proceed¬ 
ings issue of the Volta Review which will 
appear in November. If you are not 
members of the Alexander Graham Bell 
Association, you certainly should be. 

Dr. Murphy mentioned community 
awareness. An interesting development is 
revealed in a little pamphlet I received 
in the mail just last month. It is en¬ 
titled: “A Hearing for Our Deaf Cali¬ 
fornians” and is published by the Cali¬ 
fornia Association of Parents of Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children. It contains 
a broad program for action aimed at se¬ 
curing for deaf and hard of hearing chil¬ 
dren the most effective means for edu¬ 
cation. I have time only to outline its 
“Summary of Recommendations”: 


1. A California Special Service Commission 
for the Hearing Handicapped, to review, 
recommend and enforce program stand¬ 
ards and policy. 

2. Diagnostic Centers to obtain early iden¬ 
tification, and diagnosis of aural defi¬ 
ciency, to provide counselling, placement, 
and review and re-evaluation of pro¬ 
grams. 

3. Programs to facilitate language and 
speech preparation in very young chil¬ 
dren (before age three). 

4. Preschool programs to begin at age 
three. 

5. A comprehensive statewide system of 
public day schools. 

6. A re-definition of the purposes and 
functions of the residential schools for 
the deaf. 

7. Re-evaluation of vocational education 
programs state-wide. 

8. Development of post-secondary schools 
for the deaf. 

9. Re-evaluation of educational programs 
for the deaf adult. 

I have presented these as they are giv¬ 
en. I, personally, have mixed emotions 
about numbers 5, 6 and 8. In many 
cases a residential oral school can pos¬ 
sibly do a better job, I think, than a 
day school, particularly where parents 
are unwilling or unable to shoulder their 
share of the responsibilities. Further¬ 
more, I feel that post-secondary schools 
for the deaf will tend to keep the deaf 
youngster in the sheltered world of the 
deaf too long. As we at the Clarke School 
have shown, it is possible for deaf young¬ 
sters to proceed directly into post-sec¬ 
ondary schools with the hearing if they 
are given the pre-requisite communica¬ 
tion skills. This is borne out by my own 
1963 paper, and in a paper given by Ham¬ 
ilton at Kansas City. A recommendation 
of the California parents which makes 
sense but which is sure to stir up a storm 
is the one that “potentially oral classes 
be restricted to use of teachers with nor¬ 
mal hearing.” 

One important drawback to implement¬ 
ing programs for the education of the 
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Heinrich Siepmann, German Leader 
Off The Deaf, Observes 65th Birthday 



CELEBRATES 65TH BlRTHDAY—Heinrich Siepmann (center), German leader of the deaf, observed his 
65th birthday in May 1966. In the above picture, S. Robey Burns is at the left. On the right is Edward 
C. Carney, president of the American Athletic Association of the Deaf. The three leaders posed together 
during the Xth International Games for the Deaf held in Washington, D. C., in 1965. 


deaf is that such children constitute only 
about one-tenth of one percent of the 
school population, yet they require more 
than one-tenth of one percent of avail¬ 
able funds. Obtaining what we consider 
adequate sums of money is hard to do. 
But more governmental officials are sensi¬ 
tive to the problem of the exceptional 
child, and are generally sympathetic if 
made aware of a need. 

Many of these people, however, may 
not be fully aware of the potentials for 
orally educated deaf children. It is you 
young men and women who are going 
into special education who will need to 
heed the challenge, to carry the message 
of “Greater Expectations for the Deaf.” 
God give you the courage and the dedi¬ 
cation to do so. 
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S. Robey Burns said when he visited his 
German deaf friends again in June 1966: 
“Heinrich Siepmann’s numberless deaf 
friends in America would surely like to 
learn some details about his life after he 
rounded out his 65th year in May 1966. 

Most participants of the Xth IGD in 
Washington, D. C., will recall “H. S.” 
He was at every place of competition, 
or in the offiicals’ dining room at Gallau- 
det College, or during his sparkling speech 
at the banquet. 

H. Siepmann’s birthplace was the city 
of Essen on the Ruhr, Rhineland. His 
father was a coal miner. Heinrich (Henry) 
became profoundly deaf after meningitis 
when seven and a half years old. After 
his school years, partly at a school for 
hearing and partly at a deaf school, he 
had a four years apprenticeship as a 
printing compositor. Good results on ex¬ 
aminations as a composer-journeyman and 
afterwards as a printing master enabled 
him to establish a printing shop of his 
own in Essen. He employed three deaf 
and two hearing workers in the beginning. 


At the end of World War II, his work¬ 
shop and his housing were totally bombed 
out. An accident while digging out one 
of his machines destroyed his left eye. 
In 1947, he got to open a new workshop in 
Mulheim/Ruhr, von Bock-Str. 7. Now he 
has 13 fellow workers, 11 of whom are 
deaf. His shop produces printing chiefly 
for industrial and commercial firms; how¬ 
ever, “H.S.” is, besides that, the propri¬ 
etor and chief editor of the “Deutsche 
Gehoerlosen-Zeitung” (German Newspaper 
for the Deaf), a fortnightly with a circula¬ 
tion of about 5,000 copies. 

Siepmann is also printing a very upto- 
date quarterly: “Hearing Impaired Chil¬ 
dren,” edited by the “German Society for 
the Hearing and Speech Impaired.” 

Siepmann has held and still holds many 
leading positions in different organizations 
of the deaf. He is president of the 
“Deutscher Gehoerlosen-Bund” (German 
federation of deaf associations, equal to 
the National Association of the Deaf; 
chairman of the “Rhenish-Westfalian Deaf 
Association,” the biggest deaf association 
in Germany; president of the “German 
Athletic Association of the Deaf”; vice 
president of the CISS, and vice president 
(and co-founder) of the World Federation 
of the Deaf. 

Not far from his shop “H.S.” has a love¬ 
ly house and a very nice garden, where 
he lives with his beloved deaf wife, and 
the family of one of his three hearing 
daughters. Here, in his leisure time, he 
enjoys the visiting of his grandchildren 
and of his numberless deaf and hearing 
friends. — G. A. Weininger, Essen, Ger- 
& many. 



DOOR BELL CALL SIGNAL 

These operate lights whenever the 
door bell rings. Supplied in steady 
and flashing type signals with auto¬ 
matic turn-off after bell rings. Made 
for use on one or two door bells. 
Can be supplied for connection. 

ROBERT HARDING 

2856 Eastwood Ave., 
CHICAGO, III. 60625 
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NEWS 

From ’Round the Nation 

Mrs. Jerry Fail, News Editor 
6170 Downey Avenue 
North Long Beach, Calif. 90805 

Mrs. Harriett Votaw, Asst. News Editor 
2778 S. Xavier Street 
Denver, Colorado 80236 



Harriett Votaw 


California . . . 

Evelyn Gerich spent an adventurous 
week amid the wonders of Yosemite along 
with daughter, son-in-law and grandchil¬ 
dren. They returned via Tioga Pass and 
Sabina Lake stopping at Bishop where 
Evelyn insisted on buying eight loaves 
of that famous Sheepherder Bread. Emory 
was unable to tear himself away from his 
numerous duties connected with the Los 
Angeles Club and the California Home for 
the Aged Deaf. 

It’ll be long-gone by the time you read 
this but, remembering last year’s smash 
hit, a large attendance is anticipated at 
the Los Angeles NFSD Div. 27’s Annual 
Horror Show the evening of Oct. 1. The 
show, billed as “Last Respects,” will once 
again be directed by Division President 
Henry Winicki and the cast will include 
Peggy Rattan, Saul Lukacs, Phyllis New¬ 
man, Allen Whiteside, Ben Kronick and 
Elliott Fromberg. A percentage of the 
proceeds will, as in the past, be donated 
to the California Home for the Aged 
Deaf. 

FUN of FUNd-raising is sponsored each 
second Saturday of the month by the Los 
Angeles Club’s Athletic Committee. At¬ 
tendance is increasing as the word gets 
around of all the fine entertainment put 
on monthly at the LACD. 

Dot and Leo Jacobs of Oakland were 
in town weekend of Aug. 21 as were Angel 
and Darlene Acuna of Tucson. Dot and 
Leo were guests of Bob and Lil Skinner 
while the Acunas spent the weekend with 
Mary Max and Bill Woodward. 

Doris Lesniak of Santa Monica traveled 
east to Memphis during mid-August to 
attend the Tennessee Association of the 
Deaf convention and highlight of her visit 
to Memphis was a joyful reunion with 
old friends Mrs. Ruth Medlin of Dayton, 
Ohio, and Mrs. Truman McPeek of Akron. 
The three had not seen each other since 
they were students at the Tennessee School 
away back in 1940. 

Fred LaMonto of Lakewood is a most 
talented artist and we spent a recent Sun¬ 
day afternoon viewing his beautiful paint¬ 
ings. Fred spends every free moment 
with his paint brushes and easel and, be¬ 
ing such a perfectionist, confesses that he 
is seldom satisfied with his work. 

Back in June, Clarence Allmandinger 
introduced us to Mr. and Mrs. James 
Nine of Akron who were visiting Los An¬ 
geles at the time. Although we com¬ 
mented that the name DID sound familiar, 
no one said a word and it was not until 


the other evening, while poring over one 
of the AAAD souvenir programs that we 
discovered just why the name seemed to 
ring a bell. James Nine was a member 
of the very first AAAD tournament com¬ 
mittee when Art Kruger started the whole 
thing at Akron back in 1945. 

Ted and Wendell Griffing of Sulphur, 
Oklahoma, are due to take Los Angeles 
by storm when they hit Our Town some¬ 
time in December. Former Oklahomans 
hereabouts will be holding a grand-and- 
gala reunion, most likely at the Los An¬ 
geles Club. Henry and Beverly Nunn have 
consented to help us round up all ex-Okies. 
Please make certain we have correct mail¬ 
ing addresses so you’ll be notified when 
the Great William Theodore and his Wen¬ 
dell hit town. 

The Don Sixberys and the Julian Gard¬ 
ners took off with Iva DeMartini, Hal Mc- 
Adam and Glen Orton for days of fishing- 
fun and camping out under the trees at 
Lone Pine in the High Sierras during 
August. Louis and Bea Shealy of Tor¬ 
rance really hit the highway, the Alaskan 
Highway. The latest, as this is being 
written, comes from Anchorage and they 
are now en route home. 

Vic and Gertie Galloway and the chil¬ 
dren have departed for Tucson and the 
University of Arizona where Vic will study 
for a Ph.D. the next couple of years. 

Leaning on the doorbell August 17 were 
none other than Bill and Bunny White of 
Sacramento who had deposited the kids 
at Disneyland for the day, so we all 
journeyed over to La Mirada to visit the 
Caligiuris. Bill and Bunny rushed back 
to Disneyland to gather up their menag¬ 
erie before the 10 p.m. closing time and 
then returned north to Bakersfield from 
whence they took off the following day 
for the Santa Lucia Mountains to join the 
Workmans, Millers and Verns for a week¬ 
end of camping and fishing. 

At the time of the Bowling Tournament 
in Los Angeles last July, Pauline Putnam 
was happily reunited with friends she had 
not met up with since all of them lived in 
Springfield, Ill., some 15 years ago—Percy 
Burris of Elgin and Mrs. John Dohanic, 
Jr. (nee Rachel Stubbs) of West Spring- 
field, Pa. 

Recent visitors at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Steinberg were Mr. and Mrs. 
Bill Crenshaw of Skokie, Ill. The Stein¬ 
bergs entertained them at a party to 
which were bidden Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
Bush, Mr. and Mrs. McGann, Melvin John¬ 
son, Greta Rabin, Sheba Allman, Elmer 


Priester, Mrs. Andrew Fugler and Mr. 
and Mrs. Roy Coble. 

John Fail and the two other partners 
who run the bait boats, City of Long Beach 
and the Kathy-J, expanded operations the 
past summer to such an extent that they 
had to buy a third such vessel in July 
to help them meet the enormous demand 
for live bait. Under contract to Pierpoint 
Landing the past 16 years, the three 
partners signed a similar contract with 
Norm’s Landing last spring and with 
Belmont Pier in July so they ended up 
with quite a fleet of fishing boats to sup¬ 
ply with fresh live bait. With the close 
of the present season, the three are poring 
over blueprints and hope to start building 
a new boat early in 1967, retaining the 
City of Long Beach which they built in 1953 
and selling the two older and smaller 
vessels. 

From Artie Facchin of 370 West Avenue, 
Norwalk, Conn., comes a clipping contain¬ 
ing the momentous announcement that 
he recently won a huge 22 V 2 -pound salami 
(yes, a salami) purported to be the largest 
in existence. The super-salami, on dis¬ 
play in the window of the Jolly Sixpence 
and Deli Restaurant on Norwalk’s North 
Main Street, was the prize for anyone 
who could guess its exact weight and 
Artie guessed it exactly to the ounce. 

Miss Pansy Elliott of Chicago, due to 
the airline strike, extended her California 
visit following the NAD convention in San 
Francisco and, while in Los Angeles, was 
feted at a party given for her by Mr. and 
Mrs. Roy Coble. Invited to the gather¬ 
ing were Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Lindemoen, 
Clifford and Pauline Putman, Sheba All- 
man, Melvin Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Sam 
Bartolotta and the Harry Steinbergs. 

Others in town from Illinois for vaca¬ 
tions around SouCal were Mr. and Mrs. 
Sipes of Cicero. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Wright, who live 
at the home of Vic Cookson in North Long 
Beach, were hosts to Oscar Hoffman to¬ 
ward the end of July while Vic was in 
Hawaii after the close of the NAD Con¬ 
vention. Oscar was taken into Los An¬ 
geles by the Wrights to visit Cecile Will- 
man and Frank and Esther Egger. In¬ 
cidentally, the Hoffmans recently cele¬ 
brated their golden wedding anniversary. 

Vic Cookson tells us that, during the 
tour of Hawaii, two young men from the 
Air Force were of great help to the 
group of deaf tourists, serving as in¬ 
terpreters. Vic did not catch their last 
names but wants their parents to know 
what fine sons they have; one was named 
Joe and the other one was named Jim, 
from Ohio and Louisiana, and both are 
the sons of deaf parents. Vic also re¬ 
lates how she and Verna Cechnicki found 
it rather difficult to see at all when they 
boarded their plane for the flight home 
to the mainland because Mr. and Mrs. 
George Fujii gave each three huge leis of 
fresh carnations and at the last minute 
another of orchids. 

Returning from the post-NAD conven¬ 
tion tour of Hawaii, Mr. and Mrs. Dominic 
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CANDY SALE—The Los Angeles National Fraternal Society of the Deaf Auxiliary is conducting a Candy 
Sale to raise funds for the purchase of a new movie projector for the California Home for the Aged Deaf 
in Arcadia. The ladies decided they needed help and enlisted genial Curtis Pasley (left) who is shown 
at the Los Angeles Club in mid-September when he took over the candy table and did a rushing business. 
Right: While Curtis was thus engaged, Marvin Greenstone (left) was also busy at a nearby table selling 
benefit tickets to assist the Los Angeles Club's Sports Fund. With Marvin are Paul Cope and Lou Dyer 
who are apparently telling Saul Lukacs (second from left), treasurer of the Sports Fund Committee, just 
why he should buy a handful of tickets. 


DiFazio of Detroit were guests at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Miller. 

At their new tri-level home at 24419 
Marigold Avenue, over in the Palo Del 
Amo Woods section of Harbor City, Mil¬ 
lard and Evelyn Ash held open house the 
afternoon of Sunday, August 21. Among 
those present: the Buddy Blankenships, 
F. A. Caligiuris, John Millers and daugh¬ 
ter, the Kochs and the Grisers, Elmer 
Priester, Iva DeMartini, Hal McAdam, 
Glen Orton, Clifford and Pauline Putman, 
Leon and Virginia Baker, John and Flo- 
dell Dobbs, Virgil and Ellen Grimes, Joe 
and Cora Park, Ronald Crippen and his 
mother, Mary, Waverly and Myrtle Dyke, 
Louis and Bea Shealy and Odean Ras¬ 
mussen. Also among the party crowd 
were Jany Lou Dyer, Caroline Taylor, the 
Don Sixberys, Art McCaws, Ben Mendozas, 
Mike and Sally Korach, George and Betty 
Elliott, Larry and Annie Levy, Emanuel 
and Mabel Giambaresi, Bob and Lil Skin¬ 
ner, the Charles Hesses, Peggy Rattan, 
Fred Gries and Melvina Lindholm. Also 
Cecil Christensen, the Frank Polingers, 
Bill and Muffy Brightwell, Jerry Fail, 
Herb Schreiber, Art Kruger, Harold Trask 
and Doris Wilson. 

Although John Galvan of Berkeley has 
many friends, he sometimes wishes they 
wouldn’t be quite so enthusiastic because 
all that backslapping by husky long-time- 
no-see pals at the recent NAD convention 
put John in the hospital right in the mid¬ 
dle of convention week with a back ail¬ 
ment. He spent several weeks recuperat¬ 
ing and was up and about again by the 
time the Berkeley school opened. 

Driving to Las Vegas the end of sum¬ 
mer for a last fling before school opened 
were folks like Philip and Doris Helliwell, 
Buddy Price, Edwin and Angelina Silva. 
John Fail flew over for a few days soon 
as the fishing season slackened right after 
Labor Day. 


The Robert Skinners were among those 
driving up to San Francisco for the NAD 
convention. While Lil was at the pre¬ 
convention workshop, Bob enjoyed three 
days at Big Basin all by his lonesome. 
Following the close of the convention, Bob 
and Lil headed for the Russian River 
where the children practically lived in the 
water. 

Pearl and Marvin Weiner headed to¬ 
ward Yellowstone Park with a rented 
trailer in tow. The trip was enjoyable and 
a repeat is in store for next vacation time 
despite the woes they had—a broken water 
pump, a fire and a few other incidents 
including their pet dog who broke his leg 
as soon as they returned home. 

Edward and Vickie Santillanes have 
been in Florida where Ed was sent by 
his company, the Climate Conditioning 
Corp., which has a branch at Cape Canav¬ 
eral. Ed worked at the Vertical Assembly 
Building at Cape Kennedy. They plan to 
return soon, much to the joy of their 
friends. 

Hedy Udkovich, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis Udkovich, had as her guest 
during the summer young June Rothen- 
berg of New York. The girls had been 
pen pals for over a year and met for the 
first time when June’s stepfather, Albert 
Berke, dropped June off at the Udkovich 
home while en route to the NAD conven¬ 
tion. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ed Drolet of Detroit were 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Cowan dur¬ 
ing the summer. Mrs. Drolet is the sister 
of Charles “Red” Lamberton. The Cow¬ 
ans entertained at a dinner for 18 close 
friends and among the guests were Her¬ 
man and Flo Skedsmo. 

The Roger Skinners flew over to Hawaii. 
David and Nettie Kisheneff were also 
among those making the trip. 

There were swimming parties galore all 


summer long with Ruth Skinner entertain¬ 
ing the ladies of the Southern California 
Women’s Club at a splash party August 2. 
They all had dinner at the Pepper Tree 
Inn in Reseda and then returned to the 
Skinner home where they splashed around 
in the pool far into the night. Vickie 
Santillanes’s lovely home was the site of 
another such party, also for the members 
of the Women’s Club. 

Gloria “Bunny” Webster of Van Nuys, 
has announced her engagement to Mr. 
Donald Nelson. Wedding bells are slated 
to ring out for the happy couple next 
February 4. 

Ruth Skinner and Annie Levy made re¬ 
cent trips to the hospital and both of them 
are doing fine at this writing, Ruth just in 
time for the start of a busy season with 
the Women’s Club and Annie to join her 
teammates at the opening games of the 
Ephpheta’s winter bowling season. 

Another swimming party was held at 
the home of Abe Grossman during the 
summer for the benefit of the 1968 Na¬ 
tional Congress of Jewish Deaf convention 
fund. The affair was chairmanned by 
Gloria Webster with the food prepared 
by Esther Aheroni and served by the 
ladies of the HAD. 

Lois Bowden, who won a trophy for 
her high game of 224 at the end of the 
HAD bowling league last May, won an¬ 
other trophy when her team, of which she 
is captain, won the championship at the 
end of the Ephpheta summer league. 
Elliott Fromberg won a trophy for a rec¬ 
ord-breaking game of 276 and also re¬ 
ceived a plaque from the Ephpheta Soci¬ 
ety. The championship team was made 
up of Adele Davidson, Elliott Fromberg, 
Jasper Potter, Leo Bensusen and Lois 
Bowden. 

On a limited basis but extremely happy 
one, Florian A. Caligiuri is up and around 
again after a very serious heart attack 
suffered July 2. He has been home from 
the hospital for several weeks and can 
now see a few friends. Far as Cali is 
concerned, the more company the merrier, 
but it cannot be that way just yet. Doris 
put her wifely foot down firmly, so we 
had all better call first before dropping 
by because he is still on a strict routine 
of rest. 

Vic Cookson ran into an old friend and 
former Michigan schoolmate at the NAD 
convention, Edna Adler (nee Paananen), 
of Washington, D. C., whom she last met 
up with some 33 long years ago. 

John (Merle) Goodin of Bakersfield was 
confined to a hospital in San Francisco 
during the NAD convention and for some 
time thereafter following surgery for dou¬ 
ble detached retinas. Wife Peggy went 
up to see him as often as she could and 
Bill and Bunny White drove over from 
Sacramento every few days. Bill took 
Merle home to Bakersfield as soon as he 
was able to leave the hospital. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Hibbard are now 
making their home up in Sacramento, 
Rancho Cordova to be exact, which is 
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near Mr. and Mrs. Robert Chick. They 
have rented a house there while they shop 
around for a place to buy. John is em¬ 
ployed as a specifications writer for the 
Water Resources Department. 


New York. . . 

The Sisterhood of the HAD entertained 
with a lively card party at the new HAD 
Clubrooms last May 21. Winners were 
Sylvia Chancer, William Hillas, Irving 
Willner, Blanche Lieber, Berrena Selling, 
Ludwig Fischer, Gerald and Rose Dlu- 
gatch and Vera Berzon. Generous dona¬ 
tions were made by Mr. and Mrs. Man- 
del Berman, Betty Hoffman and Anita 
Schulman. Surprise visitors for the occa¬ 
sion were Louis Ormansky, Baltimore, 
Maryland, and Mr. and Mrs. William Hil¬ 
las of Park Ridge, N. J. The committee: 
Chairlady Eva Davis, Bessie Berman, Eva 
Wiener, Alice Grcenbaum and Yetta Lieb. 

There appeared a photo in a New 
York newspaper on June 1 showing Bruce 
Hlibok, 5, and Loretta Sue Camace, 3, pu¬ 
pils of Lexington School for the Deaf 
breaking ground for the new Lexington 
School for the Deaf at Jackson Heights, 
L. I., the day previously. 

The New York City Civic Association 
of the Deaf, at the Henry Hudson Hotel 
last June 11, had a showing of the movie 
“Silent Crisis,” with an all deaf cast. 
Skits were given by Ruth Ann Sussman, 
Allen Sussman, Bob Halligan, Steve Zdan- 
ko and inimitable Emerson Romero. New 
York State Assemblyman Richard Cerosky 
made an illuminating speech affecting the 
benefits of the deaf in the New York 
legislature. ESAD President Alice Beards¬ 
ley of Rochester, N. Y., just 75% cured 
of deafness, ably interpreted Mr. Cerosky’s 
speech. 

Max Friedman was the surprise re¬ 
cipient of a handsome embossed plaque 
as a man of the year of NYCCAD for 
his work on several missions for the bene¬ 
fit of the New York Deaf. The next day, 
June 12, the officers of the NYCCAD con¬ 
vened at the cocktail party at President 
Richard “Red” Myers’ apartment. There 
was also a special board meeting. On 
hand were ESAD President Alice Beards¬ 
ley and her husband, Bob; Allen Sussman; 
A1 Berke; Aaron Hurwit, and Margaret 
Jackson, both of Gallaudet Home Society; 
A1 Hlibok, James Stern, Samuel Lewis 


new tools 
for teaching 
manual communication 


THE LANGUAGE OF SIGNS 

A Handbook for Manual Communication with the Deaf 
by Ann? Davis 

$4.95 

• Signs for over 600 words illustrated by over 800 photographs 

• Complete, clear instructions make book ideal for persons with 
little experience in making signs 

• Spiral-bound with hard cover 

• Signs follow same order as those shown on film, "The Sign 
Language of the Deaf" 


THE SIGN LANGUAGE OF THE DEAF 

An 8 mm. black & white Training Film 

• 40 cartridge reels (four minutes each); no rewinding required* 

• Fits Technicolor 500 (SM-3) 8 mm. Instant Movie Projector 

• Each sign demonstrated twice 

• Designed for either individual or group use 

PURCHASE PRICE: $320.00 includes training film (40 cartridge 
reels). Technicolor 500 (SM-3) 8 mm. Instant Movie Projector 
and a copy of "The Language of Signs." 

RENTAL FEE: $10.00 per month for maximum period of 3 months 
may be applied against purchase price. Rental fee includes 
training film and projector only. Handbook must be purchased 
separately. 

* Prints available also on 10 reels for standard 8 mm. projectors; 
write for further information. 


SEND ORDERS AND INQUIRIES TO: 

THE AUDIO-VISUAL FILM LIBRARY 
Episcopal Church Center 

815 Second Avenue, New York, New York 10017 



AAAD BASKETBALL TOURNAMENT 
MARCH 29, 30, 31, APRIL 1,1967 
OMAHA and COUNCIL BLUFFS 


Joseph B. Myklebust, General Chairman, 2000 Avenue C, Council Bluffs, Iowa 51501 
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and Mr. Myers, all NYCCAD. Max Fried¬ 
man, editor of the ESAD News and Emer¬ 
son Romero, editor of NYCCD Newsletter. 
Mr. and Mrs. Beardsley were the week¬ 
end guests of A1 Berke. 

Harry Hersch flew to Louisville, Ken¬ 
tucky, last June to attend the graduation 
of his son, Brian Hersch, from the Uni¬ 
versity of Louisville Medical School. 

The HAD sponsored a card and snack 
party at the HAD last June 1 under the 
chairmanship of Lillian Jackson and her 
committee as follows: Sonia Mulfield, 
Yetta Lieb, Jennie Rosenberg, Lottie Jo¬ 
sephs, Leah Nathan, Ethel Ripp, Mollie 
Kalmanowitz, Yvonne Kenner and Sadie 
Abrams. 

On July 14, 96 deaf people went on a 
boat ride to Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and 
back under the direction of Bertha Kurz 
on behalf of the HAD Sisterhood. 

On May 22, Rabbi Hoffman of Beth Or 
Temple for the Deaf officiated at the un¬ 
veiling services at the grave of Lillian 
Goodman who died last year. 

Henry Peters, 73, popular deaf comedian 
and humorist, passed away suddenly in 
Portland, Maine, during a 10-day vaca¬ 
tion trip with his wife, Bella, on July 10. 
Their daughter, Marily, and her husband, 
Staff Sergeant Daniel Sullivan, and four 
children flew from West Germany for the 
funeral. Many deaf friends attended at 
the rites. 

Picture cards from Steve and Ruth 
Sturm vacationing in West Germany and 
Austria; from Norman and Lillian Jack- 
son motoring in Canada; and from Dave 
and Lil Davidowitz who were in charge 
of 35 deaf tourists who flew to England 
and six other countries for 22 days last 
July. Louis and Sally Ulberg also flew 
to Europe last June for four weeks of 
air travel with stopovers in London, Am¬ 
sterdam, Rothenberg, Nice, Paris, Monte 
Carlo, Vatican City and points in Bel¬ 
gium and Italy. 


WAKE-UP ALARMS 

For the Deaf, the Hard of Hearing 
and Heavy Sleepers 

Complete set consists of an automatic 
clock (G.E.) and under mattress vibrator 

GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 

LIFETIME Vibrator $10.95 ppd. 
Clocks from $12.95. Write for 
circulars and order blanks. 

VIBRALARM SERVICE 

29 Cedar Ave. Dept. A 

Farmingdale, N. Y. 11735 


Your Chaff scribe lost the battle with 
the September deadline. Trouble is that 
our communication lines have broken 
down. Only bills have the tenacity to find 
our mailbox. Next month, after our LPF 
friends get into full swing, we’ll do better. 

To return to the perseverance and te¬ 
nacity of bills: When we left Northridge, 
California, we asked the post office to 
forward our mail to the Nebraska Re¬ 
gional Media Center for the Deaf. Last 
v/eek a letter caught up with us in spite 
of being forwarded to the Nebraska Med¬ 
ical School for the Dead. 

Dear Ed: This is an appeal directed at 
those noble people of our deaf society 
who edit and publish the numerous local 
organs across the country—the DEE CEE 
EYES, YE TOWN CRIER, MONT-ES-DE 
NEWS, MILE HIGH BANNER, SIOUX 
LAND COURIER, to name but a few. 
We would like to be put on the subscrip¬ 
tion list of all such local papers regard¬ 
less of what type of organization sponsors 
them. Our reason for obtaining these 
papers is two-fold: 

1. As writer of this column, we would 
like to comb them for items that would be 
of interest to the readers of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN. 

2. As chairman of the Public Relations 
Committee of the NAD, we would like 
to provide some of these papers with a 
regular slip sheet to bring NAD matters 
to the attention of a larger number of 
deaf readers. We will begin this project 
on a small scale as a pilot program. If 
results are favorable we hope to supply 
all local publications with this slip sheet. 
What we plan to do is something like 
this: Periodically we will prepare a bulle¬ 
tin of information relating to NAD activi¬ 
ties. It will be prepared by the Home 
Office and sent in bulk to local editors 
who will enclose it with their local organ. 
Editors not involved in the initial pro¬ 
gram will be sent a single copy to use 
as they see fit; that is, they can reprint 
whichever items they desire. Eventually, 
we hope to supply the bulk service to all 
local publications that desire it. IGD and 
NAD convention committees have done the 
same thing with highly favorable results. 
For further information write to me. 

In the meantime, please put me on your 
subscription list. Those of you who have 
sent me your local organ previously take 
note of the change in address: George 
Propp, 2418 St. Thomas Drive, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 68502. 

Ths LTP Class of 1966: The 14 members 
of the 1966 Class of the Leadership Train¬ 
ing Program in the Area of the Deaf re¬ 
ceived their diplomas on August 26 and 
within a matter of hours were scattering 


to the four winds. Chaff readers may 
find it interesting to know their present 
locations: 

Celeste Baer—formerly a teacher in 
Covina, Calif., Celeste has returned to the 
system as coordinator of the Deaf Educa¬ 
tion Program for the Covina Unified School 
District. 

Herb Barkuloo—formerly principal of 
the Oregon School for the Deaf, is now 
academic principal at the Western Penn¬ 
sylvania School for the Deaf. Herb will 
at the same time be working on his doc¬ 
torate at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Bill Brelje—formerly a teacher at the 
Washington School for the Deaf, Bill is 
now in charge of the teacher training pro¬ 
gram at Lewis and Clark College. 

Henry Bjorlie—formerly assistant prin¬ 
cipal at the New Mexico School, BJ is 
now principal at the New York School 
for the Deaf in Rome. 

Ray Butler—returned to his position as 
vocational principal at the North Caro¬ 
lina School for the Deaf. 

Jerry Freeman—supervising teacher at 
the Louisiana School, Jerry has returned 
to the same position. 

Tim Jaech—formerly a teacher at Min¬ 
nesota, Tim now is working in the Los 
Angeles area as a media specialist with 
the New Mexico Foundation. 

Harry Murphy—formerly a teacher at 
the Mt. Airy School, Harry is now a re¬ 
search assistant at the John Tracy Clinic. 

George Propp—formerly a teacher at 
the Nebraska School, George is presently 
coordinator of field programs for the Mid¬ 
west Regional Media Center for the Deaf, 
a Captioned Films project at the Univer¬ 
sity of Nebraska. 

Dorothy Shifflett—Dorothy has returned 
to her position as a teacher at Brookhurst 
Junior High in Anaheim. 

Bill Simpson—Bill has returned to his 
position as teacher at the North Carolina 
School for the Deaf. 

Dorothy Smith—formerly a teacher at 
the Diamond Head School in Hawaii, Doro¬ 
thy is now guidance director at the same 
school. 

Ralph White—formerly a teacher at the 
Texas School for the Deaf, Ralph now has 
a guidance position at TSD. 

Len Zwick—formerly guidance director 
at Rochester School for the Deaf, Len is 
now academic principal at the same 
school. 

In addition to Herb Barkuloo, three oth¬ 
er members of the class are continuing 
studies aimed at doctoral degrees. They 
are Bill Brelje, Harry Murphy and George 
Propp. 
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SPORTING AROUND 


With ART KRUGER 

10625 EASTBORNE AVENUE #1—WESTWOOD, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 90024 




DEAF PREPSTERS GO FOR GOLF—Indoors or outdoors, students at the American School for the Deaf 
go for golf. They practice on the indoor range and also outdoors. Here Coach George MacKinnon (second 
from right) works with (left to right) Robert Nanny, Wesley Miller, Larry Roberts, Ricky Pelletier, Wayne 
Ramella and Mino Hoshina. 


THE NATIONAL GOLFER, the quality 
magazine of golf, for July 1966 has an 
article on deaf prepsters in golf. This 
was sent to us by Bill Simpson, who was 
one of the recent LTPers at San Fernando 
Valley State College and is now back at 
Morganton, N. C., to resume his teach¬ 
ing career at the North Carolina School. 
His uncle, a pro at Keesler A.F. Base in 
Biloxi, Miss., passed this magazine on to 
him. The article: 

A unique golf program is under way at 
the American School for the Deaf. 

Not long ago, a couple of the boys were 
in the office of the school’s director of 
athletics, George MacKinnon, in West 
Hartford, Conn. 

MacKinnon was explaining about plans 
for establishing the first golf program 
ever to be conducted by a school for the 
deaf. 

A few weeks later, after the activity 
had been successfully launched, the ath¬ 
letic director revealed the progress which 
has been made in bringing golf to deaf 
youngsters. 

“We are delighted with the results so 
far—and this is only the beginning,” de¬ 
clared MacKinnon. “Fortunately, we were 
able to get a gift of a supply of golf balls 
and with some discarded clubs, we got 
the boys started. 

“The program actually started last year, 
but in a very small way. Now, we are 
going ahead and planning to schedule a 
match or two. We have selected six boys 
to participate in it this year. 

“By next year, the group will be much 
larger. The program is a very popular 


one and it’s certain to become more popu¬ 
lar in the future.” 

A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., gave the 
new program a big boost by donating 12 
dozen golf range balls to the school. 

Dr. Edmund Boatner, superintendent of 
the American School for the Deaf, is most 
enthusiastic about the addition of golf to 
the activities at the school. 

Golf, he points out, is one form of 
recreation which the boys in the school 
can continue to participate in after they 
are graduated. 

One of the boys in the group is Mineo 
Hoshino, who came to the West Hartford 
school from Tokyo, Japan. 

He plans to attend Gallaudet College 
in Washington, D.C., and, upon graduation, 
to return to his homeland where he will 
take up teaching. 

A real golf enthusiast, young Mineo has 
been taking lessons from the athletic di¬ 
rector of the American School for the 
Deaf. 

Incidentally, MacKinnon was given sev¬ 
eral lessons by the noted Japanese pro¬ 
fessional, Torakichi (Pete) Nakamura, 
while serving with the United States Air 
Force in the land of the Rising Sun. 

He played at Kasumigaseki Country 
Club, near Tokyo, where Nakamura won 
the International Golf Championship in 
1957 and teamed with Koichi Ono to take 
the Canada Cup for Japan. 

Other boys taking part in the American 
School for the Deaf golf program this year 
are Wesley Miller, Robert Nanny, Rickey 
Pelletier, Wayne Ramella and Edward 
S. Roberts. 


They are blazing the trail which many 
more students at the school will follow in 
the years to come. 

Golf is only one of the sports conducted 
by the West Hartford school, which has 
an enrollment of 415. 

The school’s basketball team, also 
coached by MacKinnon, had a 12-11 record 
during the last season. 

* * * 

We are, however, rather doubtful as to 
the American School for the Deaf being 
the only school for the deaf to conduct a 
golf program. There are two other schools 
having such programs. They are the In¬ 
diana School for the Deaf and the North 
Carolina School for the Deaf at Morgan¬ 
ton. 

* # * 

A SATURDAY EVENING POST story 
(August 13, 1966) had an interesting item 
about Dummy Hoy. 

This article is the story of the early 
days of baseball, the story of Ty Cobb 
coming up from the South in 1905 with a 
chip on his shoulder, the story of men 
who now are legendary heroes: Walter 
Johnson and Christy Mathewson, Smoky 
Joe Wood and Rube Waddell, John Mc- 
Graw and Honus Wagner. 

But it is also much, much more. This 
is the story of America before World War 
I, when the country and baseball were 
still growing up. Jacques Barzun, the dis¬ 
tinguished Columbia University scholar, 
was right when he wrote, “Whoever wants 
to know the heart and mind of America 
had better learn baseball.” The players, 
telling their own stories, re-create the 
sights and sounds, the vigor and vitality, 
of an era that can never return. Here 
is the exuberance and unbounded optimism 
of a nation confident of its ability to shape 
the future to its own will. In these tape- 
recorded narratives, men now in their 
70’s and 80’s tell how they chased a dream 
and, for a while at least, caught it and 
lived it. 

For these men, yesterday, their day of 
glory, has more immediacy than today. 
They do not have to reconstruct. All they 
have to do is recollect. They were there. 
This is what it felt like to be young and a 
big-leaguer in a high-spirited country a 
long time ago. 

One of these men was “Wahoo Sam” 
Crawford (he came from Wahoo, Nebr.), 
who was one of the finest power hitters of 
the dead-ball era and was Ty Cobb’s great 
rival on the Detroit Tigers before World 
War I. Here’s what Sam Crawford has 
to say about Dummy Hoy: 

“You know, there were a lot of little 
guys in baseball then. McGraw was a 
fine ballplayer, and he couldn't have been 
over five feet six or seven. And Tommy 
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Leach, with Pittsburgh—he was only five 
feet six, and he couldn't have weighed 
over 140. Dummy Hoy was even smaller, 
about five-five. You remember him, don't 
you? He died in Cincinnati only a few 
years ago, at the age of ninety-nine. Quite 
a ballplayer. In my opinion Dummy Hoy 
and Tommy Leach should both be in the 
Hall of Fame. 

“Do you know how many bases Dummy 
Hoy stole in his major-league career? 
Over 600! That alone should be enough 
to put him in the Hall of Fame. We 
played alongside each other in the out¬ 
field with the Cincinnati club in 1902. He 
had started in the big leagues way back 
in the 1880’s, you know, so he was on his 
way out then, and I had been up just a 
few years, but even that late in his 
career he was a fine outfielder. A great 
one. 

“Did you know that he was the one 
responsible for the umpire giving hand 
signals for a ball or a strike? Raising his 
right hand for a strike, you know, and 
stuff like that. He’d be up at bat, and 
he couldn’t hear, and he couldn’t talk, 
so he’d look around at the umpire to see 
what the pitch was, a ball or a strike. 
That’s where the hand signs for the um¬ 
pire’s calling balls and strikes began. 
That’s a fact. Very few people know that. 

“It’s funny how little things like that 
come back to you, after all these years. 
That was over 60 years ago when we 
played together. He was a little fellow, 
like I said, only five feet five. But he 
had real large strong hands. He used to 
wear a diamond ring—we all did in those 
days—but his knuckles were so big that 
he had a ring with a hinge on it. A real 
hinge. He couldn’t get a ring that would 
go over his big knuckles and still fit right, 
so he had one made with a hinge so that 
he could put it on and then close it and it 
would lock in place. Did you know that 
he once threw three men out at home 
plate in one game? From the outfield, I 
mean. That was in 1889. And still the 
baseball writers don’t give him a tumble 
for the Hall of Fame. It’s not right.” 

*!• sjs 

We and the AAAD have tried to get 
Dummy Hoy in the Coopertown Hall of 
Fame. Now with the article in the Post, 
we believe we will push our efforts over 
again. It would be fine if all of the seven 
members of the Council of National Or¬ 
ganizations serving the Deaf could get to¬ 


gether to get Dummy Hoy elected to the 
Hall of Fame. 

For the record William E. Hoy played 
13 seasons of major league baseball—1,668 
games, and 5 seasons of minor league 
baseball—659 games. In all. Hoy played 
18 seasons of baseball—2,327. And during 
his major league career. Hoy stole a total 
of 514 bases. Ty Cobb holds the all-time 
major league record with 892. Hoy led 
the National League in stolen bases in 
1888, with 82! 

Are there any pockets on baseball shirts 
today? Legend has it that Hoy was re¬ 
sponsible for having pockets removed. 
When Hoy played for Washington in 1892, 
in a game against his old teammates, the 
Browns, he hit a line drive into left field. 
Cliff Carroll, Brown outfielder, got his 
hand on the ball, juggled it, and it dropped 
into his shirt pocket, the umpire calling 
Hoy out. Washington lost the game and 
promptly filed a protest against the 
Browns, with the league president. The 
result was that pockets in shirts were 
ruled out—a ruling which is still in effect. 

There was a detailed story on William 
E. Hoy in THE SILENT WORKER for 
July 1952. 

% Sfc 

We are in receipt of a copy of Gallaudet 
College Sports Brochure 1965-66. Gallau¬ 
det has engaged in intercollegiate athletics 
since 1880 and is a member of the Mason- 
Dixon Conference and the Maryland Inter¬ 
collegiate Conference. The college has 
also been accepted as a member of the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 
(NCAA). It is represented by varsity 
teams in football, soccer, cross-country, 
basketball, wrestling, swimming, track 
and field and baseball. 

Records of Gallaudet College teams the 
past year: 

Football—won 1, lost 8 

Cross Country—won 5, lost 3 

Soccer—won 0, lost 8, tied 1. 

Basketball—won 3, lost 15 

Wrestling—won 3, lost 6 

Swimming—won 7, lost 6 

Baseball—won 7, lost 5 

Track and Field—won 1, lost 6 in dual 
meets; 6th place in Catholic University In¬ 
vitational, and 8th place in Mason-Dixon 
championship. 

Regarding sports at Gallaudet College, 
President Leonard M. Elstad said: 

“The sports program at Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege has always been of great interest to 
me. In my many contacts with audiences 


each year I am continually reminded of 
the great teams we had here in the past. 
I have a very firm conviction that these 
days are coming again to the college. 
This doesn’t minimize the teams that we 
currently have. These teams have worked 
hard and against great odds. We would 
have appreciated more victories, but vic¬ 
tories will come in time. Patience is a 
virtue. We have had to have much of 
that. With an enlarged student body and 
with new facilities, we have reason to 
expect greater and better things in the 
near future. In the meantime we com¬ 
mend our coaches and the members of 
the various teams who have done so well 
with so little. The ‘payoff’ is just around 
the corner.” 

Three Deaf Golfers Play 
In Printcraft Tournament 

Three Washington, D.C., golfers par¬ 
ticipated in the Union Printcraft Interna¬ 
tional Golf Tourney at Genova City, Wis., 
in August 1966. Some 220 golfers of the 
printing trade entered the greensfest. 

George Dyess ended up in a playoff for 
sudden death against UPIGA President 
Jim O’Leary of Chicago, missed his putt 
and placed second in Flight C champion¬ 
ship. His scores for four days: 92-85-87-99. 

Jose Berrios, a newcomer in this tour¬ 
ney, emerged 20th in the flight with 90- 
88-94-85. Gene Kurtz’s 90-92-101-102 was 
good for 30th place in that flight. 



Deaf golfer George Dyess of Washington, D. C., 
(right) poses with Union Printcraft International 
Golf Association President Jim O'Leary of Chicago, 
to whom he lost a sudden death playoff for the 
Flight C championship at the annual tournament 
held in August. 


WELCOME 


TO OMAHA AND 
COUNCIL BLUFFS 
IN '67 


'Where Industries and Agriculture Prosper—and the Deaf Benefit' 
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Results Of AAAD Sanctioned Softball Tournaments ncjd Re-elects Fieischman 

At Cleveland Convention 


Central 

Nineteen teams participated in the 23rd 
annual CAAD meet held at Akron, Ohio, 
Sept. 2-5, 1966. This was a slow-pitch 
tournament. 

Flint 14, Toronto 11 
Pontiac 18, Canton 15 
Detroit 15, Cleveland 2 
Motor City 17, Southtown 1 
Milwaukee 16, Toledo 0 
Akron “A” 23, Windsor 2 
Cincinnati 15, Aurora 4 
Crusaders 12, Columbus 10 
Flint 22, Akron “B” 12 
Dayton 18, Pontiac 15 
Detroit 25, Anderson 0 
Motor City 11, Flint 1 
Milwaukee 16, Dayton 6 
Cincinnati 16, Akron “A” 7 
Detroit 12, Crusaders 10 
Akron “B” 7, Southtown 0 
Toledo 20, Pontiac 7 
Aurora 10, Windsor 4 
Columbus 19, Anderson 1 
Toronto 8, Akron “B” 6 
Canton 22, Toledo 4 
Dayton 19, Aurora 18 
Cleveland 12, Columbus 7 
Crusaders 18, Toronto 7 
Akron “A” 10, Canton 2 
Flint 14, Cleveland 4 
Crusaders 11, Akron “A” 1 
Flint 10, Dayton 8 
Milwaukee 11, Motor City 5 
Detroit 11, Cincinnati 4 
Motor City 9, Flint 8 
Crusaders 16, Cincinnati 3 
Crusaders 8, Motor City 6 (third place) 
Detroit 18, Milwaukee 2 (championship) 
ALL-STARS: David Sommers (Milwaukee), 
lb; Anthony Genna (Motor City)), 2b; James 
Huff (Dayton), ss; John Kaleta (Chicago Cru¬ 
saders), 3b; Anson Mitchell (Detroit), If; Dom¬ 
inic Zito Jr. (Detroit), cf; Thomas Dunaj (Mo¬ 
tor City), rf; Frank Iammarino (Cleveland), 
scf; David Takacs (Detroit), c, and Eddie Riley 
(Detroit), 6. Riley was the MVP. 

And there were five teams taking part 
in the second annual CAAD ladies tourna¬ 
ment. Results; 

Akron 8, Toronto 6 
Crusaders 10, Detroit 7 
Akron 5, Toledo 2 

Akron 7, Crusaders 6 (championship final) 

Midwest 

After winning the softball championship 
of the Midwest Athletic Association of 
the Deaf for four straight years, Denver 
was finally dethroned. Minnepaul, the 
new champ, won a 9-5 thriller over amaz¬ 
ing dark horse Sioux Falls in extra cham¬ 
pionship finals, only after Sioux Falls’ 
pitcher, Wallace Jensen hurled a beauti¬ 
ful no-hitter over Minnepaul in the first 
championship game making necessary the 
extra game after surviving the loser’s 
bracket. 

Results of the MAAD meet, labeled as 
the “Deaf Fast-Pitch Softball Champion¬ 
ship of the World’’: 


Sioux Falls 7, Denver 6 

Kansas City 12, Council Bluffs 4 

Minnepaul 22, Wichita 5 

St. Louis 9, Colorado Springs 4 

Denver 13, Council Bluffs 0 

Colorado Springs 18, Wichita 12 

Sioux Falls 7, Kansas City 5 

Minnepaul 9, St. Louis 4 

Denver 17, St. Louis 0 

Kansas City 9, Colorado Springs 4 

Minnepaul 19, Sioux Falls 2 

Denver 15, Kansas City 0 

Sioux Falls 6, Denver 0 (Denver 3rd place) 

Sioux Falls 6, Minnepaul 1 (championship tie) 

Minnepaul 9, Sioux Flails 5 (championship) 

Norman Larson of Sioux Falls was named 
the MVP of the meet. He played shortstop. 
Wallace Jensen, also of Sioux Falls, was the 
Most Valuable Pitcher. 

ALL STARS: Jim Mitchell (Sioux Falls), lb; 
John Flores (Denver), 2b; Dick McLaughlin 
(Minnepaul), 3b; Jim Bourassa (Minnepaul), 
ss; Kenneth Czerny (Sioux Falls), If; Leslie 
Cotton (Denver), cf; Ronnie Johnson (Minne¬ 
paul), rf; Charles Gallegos (Denver), c, and 
John Salazar (Denver), p. 

(We have Jimmie Nine of Akron and 
Bill Fraser of Denver to thank for send¬ 
ing us those results. And we have yet to 
receive the results of the Eastern and 
Farwest meets.) 


Despite the airline strike, the National 
Congress of Jewish Deaf convention at 
Cleveland was a success, program-wise 
and financial-wise. The 500 members who 
attended were treated to a gala outing at 
Cedar Point Park in Sandusky, reception, 
banquet and dance with an impressive 
professional floor show. The convention 
sessions moved smoothly. Highlights were 
endorsing a proposed workshop under a 
Federal grant, agreeing to affiliate with 
the Council of Organizations Serving the 
Deaf and expanding the endowment fund 
campaign. 

Los Angeles will be the site for the 
1968 confab and Chicago bid for the 1970 
meeting. The 1966-68 administration: Alex¬ 
ander Fieischman, (D.C.), president; Ber¬ 
nard Teitelbaum, (N.Y.) vice president; 
Ben Estrin (Md.), secretary-treasurer; 
Richard Myers (N.Y.) and Mrs. Celia War- 
shawsky (Chicago), board members. Also 
participating at the convention were offi¬ 
cials from the NAD, NFSD and ICDA. 


?Buy vour life insurance from the 

NATIONAL FRATEKNAL SOCIETY OF THE IIEAE 

A sound organization with a great past 
and a still greater future 

* * * 

Insuring the Deaf of America and Canada since 1901 

* * * 

All popular forms of life protection available 
Also 

Sickness and accident benefits 
* * * 

Lodges in nearly all principal cities 


Assets 

Over $5,000,000.00 



Certificates in Force 
Over $8,000,000.00 


DON'T DELAY . . . JOIN TODAY! 

For information and application blanks, write to 

HOME OFFICE 
6701 W. North Avenue 
Oak Park, Illinois 60302 


AAAD BASKETBALL TOURNAMENT 

Omaha, Nebraska, and Councl Bluffs, Iowa 

MARCH 29,30,31, APRIL 1,1967 
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AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF # INC. 
1467 E. Market St. Akron, Ohio 44305 

“Crossroads of the Deaf” 

Open daily: Mon., Wed., Thurs., 5 p.m. 
Tues., Fri., 2 p.m.; Sat., Sun., Noon 
“A Friendly Place to Congregate” 
Jack Z. Falcon, secretary 

AUSTIN CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1031/2 W. Riverside Dr., Austin, Tex. 78704 

Open Tues., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Captioned Films every Sat. evening 
Bus. Meeting 1st Sat. of month 
John R. Murray, secretary 

A friendly 

SILENT ORIOLE CLUB, INC. 

2-4 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md. 21202 

Open Sun., 2 p.m.-midnight; Wed., 7 p.m.- 
midnight; Fri. 7 p.m.-l:45 a.m.; Sat., 2 p. 
m.*l:45 a.m.; Regular meetings 3rd Fri. 
of every month 
Visitors and guests welcome 

When in Boston, welcome to— 

BOSTON DEAF CLUB, INC. 

25 La Grange St., Boston Mass. 02116 

Leo A. Burke, secretary 

BROOKLYN ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 

130 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, N Y. 
(Opposite Long Island R. R. Station) 

Open Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
Visitors Welcome 
Ben Friedwald, president 
.Albert Lazar, secretary 

BUFFALO CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
1664 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun. 

Meeting on 3rd Sun. of month 
John V. Solazzo, secretary 


CLUB DIRECTORY 

Clubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write 

Alexander Flaischman, Advertising Manager 
THE DEAF AMERICAN 
9102 Edmonston Road 
Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 

for yearly rates and other information. Changes in listing should also 
be sent to Mr. Fleischman. 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Room 204-206 

538 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 60605 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 

DETROIT ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
c/o Adolph Herzog, secretary 
Home address: 

707 W. Brentwood, Detroit, Mich. 48203 

(Until club has new building) 

When in Nation's Capital, pay a visit to 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CLUB OF 
THE DEAF 

911 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Open every Friday and Saturday evening 
Business meetings on 2nd Sat. of month 
Roger B. McConnell, secretary 

EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
645 West Grand Ave., Oakland, Calif. 94612 

Open Wed. and Fri. evenings and Sat. 
and Sun. afternoons and evenings 
Hubert J. Sellner, secretary 

HEART OF AMERICA CLUB FOR 
THE DEAF 

3840 Troost St., Kansas City, Mo. 64109 

Open Saturdays and Holidays 
Mrs. Louise Musteen, secretary 
1436 E. 23rd Ave. 

North Kansas City, Mo. 64116 

HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
and 

SISTERHOOD OF H. A. D. 

344 East 14th St., New York City 10003 

Open Wed. and 2nd Sun. - Business meet¬ 
ings. except July, August, September 

H. A. D. 

Emil Mulfeld, president 
Richard Myers, secretary 
Sisterhood of H. A. D. 

Thelma Miller, president 
Anna Werner, secretary 


When in Houston, your are welcome 
to the 

HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

606 Boundary St. Houston, Texas 77009 

Open Friday and Saturday evenings 

LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
835 Locust Street, Long Beach, Calif. 

Home of the famous Bank Night 
Secretary: Eleanor D. Smith 
1670 Sunrise Way, Corona, Calif. 

LOS ANGELES CLUB OF THE DEAF 
321 8 V 2 So. Main Street 

Visit the Club House 
1st Saturday — Frat Nite 
3rd Saturday — Bank Nite 
Visitors Welcome 

GREATER PHOENIX CLUB 
FOR THE DEAF 

2002 E. Roosevelt, Phoenix, Arizona 

Open 1st and 3rd Saturday evening 
of each month 
Marie Ann Lester, secretary 
3016 E. Desert Cove Ave. 
Phoenix, Arizona 

MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

Little River Auditorium 
7501 N. E. 2d Avenue, Miami, Florida 

Open 1st and 3rd Saturdays 
Bus No. 12 at the door 

You're welcome at our new location 
622 N. Broadway . . . East of the river 
MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 

Founded 1918 Incorporated 1922 

Open every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Attend our 50th Anniversary in 
June 1968 

You're welcome at 
MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

7635 Michigan Ave. Detroit, Mich. 48210 
Open Fri., Sat., Sun., 8:00 p.m. 
Harold Weingold, executive secretary 

OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
Frye Building, Box 302, Second Floor 
100 North Chestnut Street 
Olathe, Kansas 

Open every evening 
Mrs. Barbara Banks, secretary 
P. O. Box 302 Olathe, Kansas 

When in Peoria, welcome to 
PEORIA CLUB OF THE DEAF 
725V2 S. W. Adams St., Peoria, Illinois 

Open Wed. and Fri. eves. Sat. and Sun. 

Afternoons and Evenings 
Business meetings 2nd Sat. of month 
Evelyn Huddleston, secretary 

CENTRAL PHILADELPHIA SILENT 
CLUB, INC. 

129 N. 13th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 

Open every Wed., Fri., Sat., Sun. 

1st and 3rd Sat. of month socials 
Movies Wed. and Sun. 

PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

2005 E. Indian School Road 
Phoenix, Arizona 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 
Address all mail to: 

Peter J. Livshis, secretary 
8126 E. Fairmount Ave., 
Scottsdale, Arizona 85257 


When in Pittsburgh, welcome to— 
PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 

1854 Forbes Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Open Fri. night. Sat. afternoon & 
night. Sun. afternoon & night. 
_ Paul B. Gum, Jr., secretary _ 

PORTLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

1009 S. W. Yamhill Street 
Portland Oregon 97205 

_ Narcissa W. Eden, secretary _ 

Welcome to 

ROCKFORD SILENT CLUB 
2111/2 E. State St. Rockford, III. 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday Nights 
Samuel E. Houston, president 
Mrs. Martha L. Stanford, secy.-treas. 
Welcome to the 

SACRAMENTO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 

Turn Verin Hall, 3349 J Street 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Open 3rd Saturday of every month 
from Sept, to May 
Mollie Hood, secretary 
3112 Ardenridge Dr. 

_ Sacramento, Calif. 95825 

SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St. Denver, Colorado 80204 

Open Saturdays - Visitors Welcome 
For information, write: 

Secretary (at the above address) 
When in Chicago visit— 

SOUTHTOWN CLUB OF THE DEAF 
5832 S. Western Avenue 
Chicago, III. 60636 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Werner Schutz, pres. 

James Irwin, vice pres. 

Vera Langford, secy. 

George Carlson, treas. 

Welcome to ''Glass Center of the World" 
TOLEDO DEAF CLUB 
1807-09 Adams St. Toledo, Ohio 43620 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun. evenings 
Club meetings 2nd Sat. of each month 
Fraternal meetings 1st Sat. of each month 
Warren Chaplin, president 
_ Mrs. Julie Soncrant. secretary _ 

UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 

723 Seventh Ave. (5th floor) 

New York, N. Y. 10019 

Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Aaron Hurwit, president 
Abraham Barr, secretary 

When in Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
Welcome To 

VANCOUVER ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF 

215 E. 18th Ave. —Van. 10, B. C. 
Socials at 8 P.M.—3rd & 5th Fridays 
2nd, 4th, 5th Saturdays 
Every Friday in July & August. 

WICHITA ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

9301/2 West Douglas- I.O.O.F. Hall 
Wichita, Kansas 

Open 2nd and 4th Saturday evenings 
each month 

Pauline Conwell, secretary 
916 N. Waco Ave. 

Wichita, Kansas 67203 

When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 

208 N. George St. York, Pa. 17401 

Open Wed.. Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 
Henry P. Senft, Sr., secretary 









